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BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 





Its excellence as a wash blue is undoubted. Cheap- 


er tuan all others because of large quantity of mate- 
rial in boxes. Every housekeeper ought to use it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
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—— MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, _ 
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made annually, reducing premiums the second year. 
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impediments, send for circulars. 
The A. Vocal Institute, 101 Wa- 
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8 with printing : 1p 
agg 3 S, 31.00 20 by mail Sample of type and circular 
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WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN TABLET 
Removes roughness of the skin, and corrects the 
| effects of sea-air or exposure to the weather. 


WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN TABLET 
Preserves the hands soft and white. 

WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN TABLET 
Is incomparable as a toilet soap. Price Vets. For 


} sale by drugyists everywhere. 
3 i Gilt edge or 20chromo ecards with name 25 ets, 
y post-paid. Spencer & Co., Nassau, N. Y 


WAR NER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celchrated for cheipengester style 
aod workmanship. 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supperters and self-adju-ting 

>, ads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $!.50, 
oecir Nursing Corset |S tbe delight of 

every mother. Ss; ‘rice, $1.75. Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
("20 bones), is warranted not jto break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25, 

Por sale by leading merchants, Samples 
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L \DIES S I will send a recipe for beautifying 
‘9 the skin, making at 70 the face as fair 
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Miss E. HE NRIQU ES, P. O. Box 110, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of 
worthless Imitations! Ask for 
the GOSS A MER Waterproof Gar- 
ments, and see for yourself that 
our trade-mark, “GOSSAMER Wa- 
TERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
Boston,” is stamped on the loop 
of the garment. None are genu- 
: ine without they are so stamped. 
Our garments never, under any 
| exposure, to either cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
gether, or grow soft and worthless. No/ady or gen- 
tleman should go to the Paris Exposition without 
|} one of our Rubber Garments. Weigh from 12 to 16 
| ounces; can be easily carried in the pocket. Send 
for Illustrated Cireular. 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 


289 Devonshire Street, Boston 

Y ES 65 PATTERNS FOR FANCY WORK, 100 

3 Gilt Stars, 70 Embossed Pictures, and 2 Gilt 
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‘AMOS HILLBORN & C0., FURNITURE ‘AND BEDDING. 
Nos. 21 and 23 North Tenth St., above Market, Phila. 


Furniture, Feathers, Feather Beds, Mattresses, Quilts, Comfortables, Blankets, etc. 


Orders by ‘mail promptly attended to. 
Very Large Assortment. Very Low Prices. 
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LOST IN A FOG. 


Tue boarders at the Sherwin House were all 
out upon the pier, except a few indolent loiter- 


de- 


The sun hung low 


ers in the supper-room. It was the most 
licious hour of the day. 
enough to color the sky with pale red and gold, 
and white mists crept up from the lake and 
melted into the cool, gray shadows of the hills. 
The ladies, refreshed and radiant from their 
afternoon siesta and late tea, promenaded up 
and down in purple and fine linen, muslin, 
baréges, and softly tinted silks, to the admira- 
tion of their respective cavaliers, and their own 
undisguised satisfaction. 

One girl only, disdaining such gorgeous and 
flimsy attire, retained the blue tlannel sailor- 
in which 

Perched 


hanging 


suit—blouse waist, and short skirt, 
she had been walking about all day. 
feet 


down like any boy’s, her skirt reaching deco- 


on a square tackling-post, her 
rously to the tops of a pair of boots much the 
worse for dust and wear, her hat off and rest- 
ing on her lap, she sat there in sublime uncon- 
sciousness of the crowd going and coming about 
her, but with the air, withal, of a person who 
had done as she liked so long, that there had 
ceased to be any bravado in it. 

In spite of an undeniable want of beauty, 
her most tolerable features being a pair of clear, 
gray, darkly lashed eyes, and a wide, expres- 
sive mouth, whose half-haughty, half-tender 
lips were always parted a little, showing the 
white teeth underneath, you could not, for the 
life of you, have helped looking at her twice. 
Her face was much burned and freckled from 
Her hands, not 
over small, were brown enough to have inspired 


constant exposure to the sun. 
the poet of the Sierras. For the rest, there was 
a bewitching untidiness in the carelessly knot- 
ted hair, and the few locks cut short on her 


forehead gave an indescribable air of imperti- 
nence to her face 

Mr. Bruce Hastings, walking up and down 
in his reserved, inditferent fashion, found the 
firure in blue flannel the magnet which drew 
him constantly back into her immediate neigh- 


borhood. ‘*Such a mixture of arrogance and 


diablerie I never saw in any face,”’ 
himself. ‘* What an 


she must be!’’ He was strengthened in this 


he said to 
uncomfortable relative 
opinion by watching the cordially disposed 
passers-by, who ventured now and then to ad- 
dress her, and were ‘‘snubbed’’ without dis- 
But by and by, 
or moved down nearer 


tinction and without mercy. 
as the erowd lessened, 
the house, he found himself surprised into a 


curious thrill of sympathy, as his eyes, follow- 





ing her glance, far out into the faintly colored 
distance, saw the white sails of the ships gleam- 
ing like flakes of gold against the horizon, the 
low, picturesque hills sloping back from the 
river at the right, the lake, like a cradled sea, 
in front, and heard the song of the sailors ris- 


ing and falling softly over the water. 


The subdued character of the scenerv—*+ 
monotony that was not a weariness —imade 
much the same appeal to both of them Yet 
Hastings half-smiled at the look of scornful 


superiority on the girl’s face as the dawdling, 
chattering crowd beyond them for a moment 
distracted her attention. Turning away from 
them with a superb impatience, absurdly out 
of keeping with her general ensemble, she 
caught the look of quizzical interest in his eyes 
as he stood, his chin dropped forward on his 
cigar between his fingers, 


breast, an unlit 


calmly regarding her. His observation was so 
keen, so pointed, so direct, that it brought the 
hot color into her face. With quick, feminine 
instinet, she glanced down at her recklessly 
disposed feet in their shabby boots, sprang from 
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the post, and, with head erect and flashing | 


eyes, walked off in the direction of the house. 
Hastings gave a defiant pull to his moustache, 
and, sauntering up to the nearest gentleman, 
asked: ‘** Who is that young lady ?”’ 
‘“*The one in mauve silk, that is’’— 
‘*No—in blue flannel, going up the steps of 
the hotel.” 
‘*Oh, that is Miss Molly O’Conover! 
here with her father for the fifth or sixth sum- 
mer. Irish, I believe—and no end of an odd- 


She is 


ity. Comes to Rome, but does not do as the 
Romans do.”’ 

**T should not say there was much nonsense 
about her.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, I don’t know—there is no telling. 
Last year she was the most popular girl in the 
house; all the men, and women, too, for that 
matter, were at her feet. This year she affects 
only the schoolboys, very small children, and 
babies. Takes them out rowing and picnicking 
With her, and makes herself very singular 
generally.’’ This was said with such emphasis 
of disapproval as to bring another smile into 
Hastings’ face. ‘*‘Some people say,’’ went on 
his informant, ‘‘that she has stopped flirting 
because she is engaged to Joe Dennison.’’ 

‘‘What! that tall idiot who plays the violin 
and sings— 

‘Oh, gently breathe that tender s—i—i—i—gh’?”’ 

“Yes; but I don’t know that he is much of 
an idiot—he is called a very good fellow.’’ 

Mr. Hastings looked as if nothing could make 
him believe it; and, a little ashamed of his 
curiosity, or the way he had taken to gratify 
it, he put his cigar between his teeth and 
passed on. 

A little farther up the pier he saw Dennison 
babbling, placidly, to a group of coquettish 
He took a leisurely survey of 
“Miss O’Conover is not 


young ladies. 
him as he passed. 
going to marry fim,’’ he said emphatically to 
himself; ‘‘it is not in the nature of things.’’ 

When he went into the house, an hour or 
two later, he found the long, wide hall on the 
second floor filled with dancers. He sat down 
in a quiet corner, and looked through the throng 
for a glimpse of the figure in blue flannel. It 
was not to be seen. Presently the gentleman 
he had addressed on the pier came towards him 
with a nod of recognition. 

‘* You are a new-comer, I see. 

Bruce nodded. 

‘* Were you ever here before ?”’ 

‘*No; I usually go to the mountains, or some 


” 


wild sea-coast—this scenery is rather tame.”’ 
‘6 Ves; 

thing like it—Miss O’Conover, for example.’’ 
**Doesn’t Miss O’Conover dance?” asked 


but some people think there is no- 


Hastings, glad that the other had mentioned 
her name first. 

**Not often, this year; seldom see much of 
But there she comes 
well gotten up, too!’’ 


her after the sun sets. 
now, ’pon my word! 

They both looked towards the door. Miss 
Molly was just entering, escorted by a short, 
stout, genial-looking old gentleman, whom 
Hastings guessed to be her father. He turned 
around to speak to his new acquaintance, but 
he had rushed off with inconsistent haste to 
ask Miss O’Conover to dance. 

Hastings was not ill-pleased to see that she 
refused. Very soon, however, she was dancing 
a guadrille in his vicinity, and he had leisure, 
from his retired corner, to make a more careful 
study of her face, and, it must be confessed, 
All the women were looking at 
her dress, which was of apricot-colored silk, 
with a great deal of white jet trimming. The 


her costume. 


conclusion Hastings arrived at was—that he 
did not like it. 
from Worth, perhaps, but it was in no way an 
expression of her own peculiar and vivid indi- 
viduality—the same dress would have looked 


It might have been ordered 


equally well on a post. Besides, she was too 
thin too wear silk at all; it brought out some 
unsuspected hard lines in her figure, while the 
fine, subtle poise, that you could but notice 
when she wore the short, loose flannel dress, 
was lost in the hampering folds of this one. 

He decided that she ought to wear some 
light, putfy, diaphanous stuff, China crépe, for 
instance, and (oh, masculine presumption !) of 
a cool sea-green tint, to throw into relief the 
warm color of her skin, instead of contlicting 
with it, as that apricot color did. 
would have draped over it some of the lace 
that looked like dewdrops, frosted lace he be- 
lieved they called it, looped up at intervals 
with pink gladiolas. He never saw any one 
wear gladiolas, but he did not know why they 


Then he 


could not. 

Just here some one in the crowd stepped on 
Miss O’Conover’s long train, and, for a second 
time she turned sharply around and met the 
cool, unwavering gaze that had so annoyed her 
on the pier. Before he could evade her eyes, 
she had read what his glance of lazy, critical 
observation expressed, and knew as well as if 
he had told her that she had again fallen under 
the ban of his disapprobation. Of course, it 
was a gratuitous impertinence on his part, but 
to have one’s own deficiencies in taste or sense 
of fitness brought sharply home in this way, 
was hardly pleasant. An equivocal expression 
(was it mortification, temper, or disappoint- 


ment?) passed over her face as she turned, fin- 


ished the quadrille, and soon after left the room. 
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Hastings was not a vain man, that is, not | 


superlatively so, but he had an immense re- 
spect for himself, and so took much for granted 
that another man would not have ventured to 
conjecture. He had interpreted the feeling in 
Miss O’Conover’s face as that of disappointinent. 
He reasoned it out in this way: that she had a 
fine, womanly sensitiveness, that could not 
brook the implication of boldness or immod- 
esty. Further, she had determined to convince 
the complacent critic of the pier that she was 
not above the ordinary feminine love of fine 
apparel. She had donned, therefore, for his 
benefit, the apricot silk, only to find that the 
negative uncertainty of the afternoon had rip- 
ened into a more aggressive emotion, and one 
to be correspondingly resented. Ergo! she 
would wear what pleased herself in future. 

The next morning at breakfast he glanced 
up and down the tables, but Miss O’Conover 
either breakfasted early or late; she was not 
there. He surmised, quite correctly, as he 
afterwards learned, that early rising was one 
of her idiosynerasies. 

Three hours later, after exhausting all the 
points of interest that the place attorded, he 
walked down upon the beach and found her, 
surrounded by a group of little folks, throwing 
pebbles into the water for their amusement. 
For the first time, as he marked the firm, free 
swing of her arm, it occurred to him that throw- 
ing stones might be an accomplishment. He 
had thought her too thin the day before, this 
morning he felt constrained to admit that she 
had a healthy, muscular kind of strength, that 
was better than roundness, and not inconsist- 
ent with grace. He wished all American girls 
were as little afraid of the sun and out-of-door 
air. 

Ile himself held a huge silk umbrella ex- 
panded over his head, not because he was 
given to taking undue care of his complexion, 
but he had that sort of blonde skin that blis- 
ters easily, and leaves stubborn scars. He had 
but a week to spend at the lake, and he did 
not wish to go back to the city looking as if 
he had been ‘‘ tried by fire.’’ 

Miss O’Conover evidently took another view 
of the matter. She had an implacable scorn 
of such effeminacy in a woman; in a man it 
was an offence impossible to condone. 

‘‘It ith tho hot, Mith Connywer,”’ said the 
illogical Tommy. 

‘*Tf you find the heat too much for you, dear, 
I will send for an umbrella,’’ was the amiable 
answer. 

The irony of this remark was not lost upon 
Hastings, but he walked on in apparent un- 
consciousness, Which he would not betray by 


offering the loan of the umbrella to small 
Tommy. 

When he passed the group a second time, on 
his way back to the house, he saw that Mr. 
Joe Dennison had joined them, and was like- 
wise busily engaged in casting pebbles into the 
lake. Whatever it might be for one, Hastings 
considered it a very trivial pastime for two 
grown people to be engaged in. 

At dinner, Miss O’Conover came in late and 
alone. 

‘What have you done with my Joey?” 
screamed a fat, good-natured looking old lady, 
from the head of the last table. 

‘*T left him with one of the maids,”’’ 
Miss Molly. 

Every one thought it very amusing (it takes 
so little to amuse people in midsummer), and 


replied 


laughed immoderately, Hastings thought, espe- 
cially when Dennison appeared with the youn,- 
est Miss Suydam smiling bewitchingly in lis 
face. But the kindly but silly old lady, whose 
indiscreet question had just raised the laugh, 
looked in blank and uncomfortable bewilder- 
ment into Miss O’Conover’s face until the girl, 
ashamed of the foolish wit that had pained a 
kind friend, went up to her, and, putting her 
arms about her neck beiore thei all, kissed 
her. 

‘*You must not mind anything J say, dear 
Mrs. Dennison,”’ she said. 

‘*Tam sure I could see nothing funny in it,”’ 
said the old lady, plaintively. 

‘*There was nothing funny in it, indeed,” 
was the sincere and reassuring answer, as Miss 
O’Conover sat down and ordered her soup. 

‘*She means to keep on the right side of the 
old lady,’’ 
coarsely. 

Bruce pushed his plate of fruit aside and left 
the table. He did not doubt that three-fourtis 
of the men in the room would put the same 


said Hastings’ neighbor somewhat 


coarse construction on Miss O’Conover’s impul- 
sive apology. The truth was that she was very 
fond of Mrs. Dennison, fonder than of any other 
woman in the house, and she liked to talk over 
her little plans with the good sympathetic soul, 
who, with all her silliness, was a wise and ten- 
der friend. As to Mr. Joe—that was long ago 
understood between them. But Mrs. Dennison 
was very rich, and Molly O’Conover was not; 
and so people who knew nothing about it drew 
broad, ungenerous inferences. 

Hastings walked out upon the piazza, but 
did not light his cigar, Possibly some ladies 
might come out there and it would annoy them. 
Ile took up a field-glass that appeared always 
to be lying about in one of the chairs, like the 
chess-board or Gleason's Pictorial, and scanned 


i 
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the distant ships that hardly seemed to crawl | remembered her. Before he could let them fall, 


against the sky. 

Very soon a group of ladies moved in his 
direction. ‘‘The harbor is tull of boats,’’ he 
heard Mrs. Dennison say. ‘‘ Those little sail- 
ing vessels always make me think of butter- 
tlies-—great yellow-winged, dingy buttertlies— 
in the sun. I don’t see why people who write 
poetry talk of white sails-—-I am sure they are 
brown or yellow, or anything but white. There 
is a steamer going toward the St. Lawrence— 
can you see it, my dear?’’ 

‘There is a glass here, usually,’’ said Miss 
O’Conover, looking about her. ‘‘Oh’’—seeing 
it in Mr. Hastings’ possession. 

A sudden perversity seized that usually self- 
sacrificing gentleman. He bore Mrs. Dennison 
in especial malice. That she was silly was her 
misfortune and not her fault, but Miss O’Con- 
over was not silly, and—she did not respect an 
umbrella; so he continued to look through the 
glass oblivious of every one in his vicinity. 

Mrs. Dennison ventured another hint, but it 
full on obtuse ears. She finally turned away, 
talking, under her breath :— 

‘‘What illenature!’’ he heard her say. 
‘* What—what’’— (searching her memory for 
a stronger adjective) ‘‘ what insolence!”’ 

‘*No,’’ Miss O’Conover replied, in her clear 
tones, ‘it is nothing so aggressive as that; it 
is not the possession of ill-manners, but the 
absence of any.’’ 

As Mr. Bruce Hastings laid down the glass 
and lit his cigar, he tried to find consolation in 
the fact that the law of compensation had not 
been amended to suit his particular case. Be- 
ing a lawyer, he had a high opinion of the 
things which were inflexible —justice, and 
truth, and such abstract virtues. For the 
future, he wisely concluded to keep himself 
out of Miss O’Conover’s way. They were evi- 
dently antagonistic, and he could not afford to 
waste himself or his short vacation in a nega- 
tive conflict with prejudice. But ‘man pro- 
poses,’ etc. That very night, after a two 
hours’ vigerous row on the Genesee, in which 
he had succeeded in beguiling back something 
of his alienated nonchalance and unconcern, 
he paddled his boat up against the pier in the 
misty twilight, and paused a minute looking 
out where the quiet river broadened and emp- 
tied itself into the Inke. The tall marsh- 
grasses, seen through the mists, seomed like a 
phantom growth. There was an irresistible 
fascination in this spectral, shadowy character 
that everything assumed after sunset. It was 
no great wonder that Miss O’Conover liked the 
He brought his oars up out of the 


’ 


place. 


water with a jerk, in his irritation at having 


| 
| 


as he had intended, on the seat in frout of him, 


he heard the voice of that omnipresent young 


| 


lady’s father on the pier just above him. 
‘*How much longer shall you keep Joe Den- 


nison dangling at your apron-strings ?’’ was 





his paternal inquiry. 

**I keep him !—as if it were my fault, papa! 
It is his vocation to dangle. If it isn’t me, it 
would be some other woman,”’ said injured in- 
novence, with a beautiful disregard of grammar. 

**T should think you might have learned to 
care for him by this time,’’ said the practical 
papa, “after all his devotion to you.” 

**Oh, I do care !’’ 

The listener in the boat thought there was 
no accounting for tastes. 

**1T do care for him, mon pére. Teven lore his 
love for his mother; and sometimes I love her 
love for him. Bat Mr. Jove Dennison by him- 


9: would be intolerable.’’ 


‘This sentiment met with such cordial ap- 
proval from Hastings that he nearly clashed 
his oars together in testimony thereof; but he 
was spared such an unwitting betrayal of his 
presence, and waited patiently a moment or two‘ 
for the figure in familiar blue flannel to pass on. 

Just then, however, something—who knows 
what ’—made Miss O’Conover turn back a step 
or two. Perhaps she felt a listener; certain it 
is that, coming close to the edge of the pier, 
she saw one. One scornful glance expressed 
her quick perception of the situation. That 
was the whole of it; but it was very humiliat- 
ing to sit there dumbly in his boat, while four 
feet above him on the pier, as on a pedestal, 
stood the angry goddess whom it were vain to 
propitiate. Mr. Bruce Hastings’s complacent 
good-nature for once deserted him. He woul: 
have given his moustaches (and no greater 
sacrifice of temporal things conld have been 
required of him), to have been able to say to 
her, ‘‘ your eyes wrongfully accuse me, madam, 
I have not been eavesdropping.’”? But he had, 
he actually had. He could hardly believe such 
a thing of himself. What was it to him what 
Miss O’Conover thought of that violin-playing 
Dennison, that he should hold his oars poised 
in mid-air to listen—pah! He had never been 
in sympathy with the theory that capital pun- 
ishment begets crime, but was not Miss Molly's 
open and undisguised contempt for him making 
him contemptible ? 

After she had disappeared in the gray dis- 
tance, he fastened his boat and climbed upon 
the pier. He did not gointo the house directly, 
preferring to walk up and down in the night 
air, to facing the righteous wrath and indigna- 
tion in Miss O’Conover’s expressive eyes. 
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It occurred to him, when he first began his 
solitary promenade, that he might apologize, 
but to offer an apology, where there could be no 
excuse, and toalady who would, he suspected, 
refuse to be introduced to him, seemed useless. 
After ali, how could she know that he had been 
listening? What assurance had she that he 
had arrived soon enough to hear a word of her 
conversation? This view of the case, on the 
whole, was rather consoling. Her unreason- 
able prejudice certainly did not justify her in 
jumping so hastily at a conclusion. 
to consider himself aggrieved, a state of feeling 
rather exaggerated by the deepening chill and 
discomfort of the mist-laden atmosphere. 

You have, perhaps, already suspected that 
Mr. Bruce Hastings was morbidly averse to dis- 
comfort, whether physical or mental. Circum- 
stances had fostered in him a fastidious regard 
for the pleasant things of this world—and a 
serene sense of possession therein, supremely 
irritating to less favored mortals. That he had 
been born with a silver spoon in his mouth was 
not his fault. We naturally accept the things 
that come to us as the things which belong to 


us. But, aside from all purely extraneous gifts, 


there were several things to put down to his | 


credit, more inalienable than his heritage of 
good fortune. Among them was an indestruct- 
ible good-nature, a kindly sense of humor, and 


a catholic appreciation of the good in every- | 


body—including himself. 

That he had found such disfavor in Miss 
Molly O'Conover’s eyes, was hardly worth (so 
he assured himself) such an extraordinary 
amount of thought as he was giving it. 
it was absolutely necessary to the restoration 
of his moral equipoise, which was but another 


way of expressing his placid self-satisfaction, | 


that he should establish an even score with 
that hot-tempered young lady. It would be 
Mr. Bruce Hastings, 
To Miss Molly O’Cenover, 
Dr. 
To immeasurable contempt. 
Cr. 
By unlimited indifference. 

He went up out of the darkness into the 
house, sought out his usual corner, and thought 
it over. This was Tuesday—he must leave on 
Saturday morning. He had three days in 


which to convince his angry foe that he was | 


alike impervious to her anger and her enmity. 
Those three days had suddenly become mo- 
mentous. He paid Miss Molly the compliment 
of actually looking forward to them. 

As for Miss Molly herself, she had concluded 
before the three days were over that Mr. Hast- 
ings was one of the unavoidable evils. It 
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seemed impossible to go where he was not, and 
she wished, occasionally, since he would be so 
horrid, that he was a shade less handsome. 
When a man devotes himself without reser- 
vation to one object, he is apt to succeed, but 
you would have thought that poetic justice de- 
manded of Miss O’Conover that she be called 
away suddenly or confined to her room with a 





He began | 


But | 


| prolonged headache. Nothing of the sort, how- 
ever, happened. She walked, rode, and danced 
| with untiring energy, and looked always and 
everywhere the personification of brilliant 
| health. Constant and close observation had 
enabled Mr. Hastings to determine the hours 
| of her going and coming with tolerable accu- 
racy,; and fortune here, as everywhere, aided 
and abetted him to the best of her ability. If 
| Miss Molly went down on the beach, Mr. Hast- 
| ings arrived soon after. If she guided her 
| boat towards the shore, he propelled his. out- 
ard. If she went for a romp with the chil 
dren on the piazza, he soon appeared with book 
or cigar. If she came down in the evening 
stiff and uncomfortable, robed:in defiance, in 
the shape of an apricot-colored silk, he pranced 
| religiously (although he abhorred dancing) 
through every quadrille that brought him into 
| her immediate vicinity ; and every fresh oppor- 
tunity of meeting her seemed but to intensify 
a sort of palpable forgetfulness, that remem- 
bered to recognize her existence only with a 
sleepy, half sort of recognition, like that of a 
man who is too preoccupied to be thoroughly 
alive to what is going on about him. 
| Miss Molly, as I have intimated, was a girl 
of spirit. She did not vary by a hair’s breadth 
_her usuai routine or want of it. Im one way 
only did she indicate any resentment ; she wore 
with feminine persistence the dresses that had 
| seemed unlovely in his eyes. 

On the afternoon of Friday, after a week of 
unremitting fine weather, the sky showed signs 
| of astorm. Everybody was talking about it; 

you would have thought that winds had never 
| shrieked or clouds grown dark before. It really 
| seemed very obliging in the weather to create 
| such a diversion. The sailors lounging about 
| the dock were each consulted in turn, and the 
| latest opinion transmitted from one to another 
| as eagerly as if it had been a war bulletin. A 
| gale had been blowing all day from the north- 
| west, and grew every moment fiercer ; the sun 


| 


| was going down behind a mass of thick, murky 
| clouds, and far out against the horizon, a dense 
| fog took shape and crept slowly toward the land. 
| Through the fog the top sail of a schooner could 
| be dimly seen, but soon disappeared. But close 


to the wharf a small tug-boat was preparing to 


| Start out and pull her into the harbor. 
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Attention was soon concentrated upon this 
little craft. It seemed almost a hopeless ven- 
ture to think of reaching and returning with 
the helpless vessel before the night, with its 
intense darkness and storm, would be upon 
them. 

Hastings, coming up leisurely to join the 
rest of the crowd, was astonished to learn that 
Mr. O’Conover and his daughter were going out 
in the tug to meet the schooner. There was a 
chorus of exclamations and comments over it, 
of course. . 

** Just like that girl!’’ said one ill-natured 
matron; ‘‘I am not surprised at anything she 
chooses to do.”’ 

“Qh, she does not mind a storm!’’ said 
another; “she is a true Viking’s daughter 
‘from over the sea.’”’ 

‘‘Plenty of daring, adventurous blood in 
her veins, I admit, but her father is principal 
owner of that schooner, if I’m not mistaken 
so that this caprice partakes something of the 
nature of anxiety.” 


** What a commonplace reason to risk one’s | 


life for!’’ said a bright young girl, who had 
been wishing that she could go with them. 

‘There is no real danger ; they will be back 
in two or three hours.”’ 

‘* You will be drowned !’’ sereamed a dozen 
or more, as Miss Molly took her father’s arm 
and walked off. 

The girl smiled back at them, and showed 
her white teeth and fearless, lovely eyes. 

‘*Sha’n’t my Joe go with you?’’ cried peor 
Mrs. Dennison, in manifest distress. 

‘Not for the world! I cannot be bothered 
with a sea-sick gallant.” 

While this babel of talk was going on, Hast- 
ings made a sudden resolution. He stepped 
to the edge of the wharf and said to one of the 
men on the tug: ‘‘ How soon do you start ?’’ 

‘*In about five minutes,” was the reply. 

Five minutes gave him just time to go up to 
the hotel, equip himself with a couple of heavy 
shawls and an overcoat, and get back to the 
boat again. He stepped leisurely on board. 

**Are you going, too?” said one of the men. 

The captain came up just then. ‘Soe you 
have the lady’s shawls,”’ he said. ‘‘All right, 
we are ready to start now.”’ 

The stanch little boat immediately steamed 
out into the river, and thence te the lake. 
Once fairly under way, an unpleasant reflection 
forced iiself upon Hastings. He asked himself 
if it were generous or manly to be forever 

. intruding himself upon a lady who had showed 
plainly enough that she could not endure him. 
It was with some shamefacedness and trepida- 
tion that he moved toward the wheel-house 


where Mr. O’Conover and his daughter were 
seated. 

Mr. O’Conover looked as if he already re- 
pented him of his bargain ; but Miss Molly was 
radiant, triumphant, with a scarlet shawl 
wrapped about her, her unruly hair blowing 
across her face, her parted lips, and brilliant 
eyes. She might have personified the spirit of 
the storm. To the expression of mingled ¢sprit, 
sweetness, and daring in her face, was added 
another indefinable element when Hastings 
appeared. He touched his hat courteously, 
but she did not vouchsafe so much as a nod in 
return. He seated himself near her on the 
only remaining chair. She turned her atten- 
tion pointedly away from him and addressed 
her father. 

‘*If you will excuse me a minute, dear, I 
wish to speak to the captain,’’ he replied, and 
walked away, leaving her alone with her half- 
repentant companion. 

Perhaps she suspected an advantage and 
meant to make the most of it; for she wheeled 
sharply around in his direction again and ex- 
claimed :— 

*““One would think I had sold myself to 
Mephistopheles, and that you were he, you 
follow me about in such an eerie and inexpli- 
cable way.”’ 

What could he say? After the fashion of 
men when taken at an advantage, he said the 
most foolish thing possible :— 

“* Do I look a Mephistopheles ?”” he inquired. 

Her cool, scornful glance swept him from 
head to foot. Inwardly she was exclaiming: 
**Oh, the unparalleled vanity of this man !’’ 
Her eyes met his fixed upon her, for the first 





| time (as she fancied), with something like 
| frank admiration in them. She was only a 
| woman after all—capricious, and accessible to 
| flattery. Besides, she felt as if she had con- 
quered, and could afford to be magnanimous. 


| Her mood changed with the swiftness of 


thought, and she put out her hand to him 
impulsively. 

‘* We have hated each other one, two, three 
days, and out. Now let us be friends.’ 

Hastings took the offered hand and smiled 
in a curious triumphant fashion. You would 
have suspected almost that he thought he had 
conquered. 

When O’Conover pére returned he found 
his daughter comfortably established on a seat 
made of Mr. Hastings’s shawls, and engaged in 
amicable and vivacious conversation with that 
gentleman. 

“We have every reason to expect a bad 
night,’’ he said, dolefully ; ‘‘I wish we were 





safe on shore.’’ 
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‘*Is there any danger, any real danger, 
papa ?’’ asked his daughter, with animation. 

‘* That will depend upon the length of time 
we are in towing the schooner to shore,’’ was 
the reply, as he walked away again. 

It did promise to be a bad night indeed. The 
sky was completely obscured by thick, murky 
rain-clouds, the gale gathered strength with 
every moment, and tossed the waves about 
like playthings in its giant grasp. Far away 
down the beach you could hear the breakers 
as they mounted to the tops of the rocks and 
were sent shapeless back again. The little tug 
had passed the beacon-light at the pier, and 
was fast speeding toward the vessel. Once 
outside the harbor, the great yeasty seas that 
rolled in to break upon the shore rushed upon 
her so fiercely that it seemed as if her oaken 
sides must yield to the pressure. 

“It is like a pretty goldfish fighting the 
monster of the deep,’’ said Hastings, rising in 
imagery to the occasion. ‘‘See how lightly 
she parries their thrusts, dipping and—Oh !’’ 
—as a great wave broke over the deck. 
‘“*Hadn’t you better go into the pilot-house, 
Miss O’Conover, this is a drenching sea ?’’ 

‘7am not afraid of getting wet,’’ said Miss 
O’Conover, drawing her shawl more closely 
about her, and turning her face to the waves, 
with the air of one who was on her native heath. 

‘*Well, Z am not afraid,’ said Hastings, 
deliberately ; *‘ but I can’t say that I think it 
enjoyable under all circumstances.’’ 

‘‘ The present for instance.”’ 

** Don’t think me so ungallant.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no, I think you betray a wise abhor- 
rence of extremes, and a masculine predilection 
for the juste milieu in all things !”’ 

*¢ Of sun and heat, for instance.’’ 

‘Yes, don’t you wish you had your um- 
brella ?”’ 

“‘It would be convenient, since it is begin- 
ning to rain.’’ 

** Ah, then you must go into the pilot-house ; 
papa will take care of me!’’ 

‘‘I think he has deserted you; he probably 
finds the society of the captain more agree- 
able.’’ 

‘Ungrateful man. Hark! Is that the fog- 
whistle ?’’ 

‘Yes, this fog is too dense to sight a vessel 
even if very near.’’ He walked away a few 
steps and returned; ‘‘I think we must have 
fallen in with the schooner before this time if 
we were in her course,’’ he said. 

‘‘] did not know that you were so much of 
a sailor.’’ 

‘You have yet to become acquainted with 
my virtues and accomplishments.”’ 





In spite of his light tone, Hastings was be- 
coming really anxious: they were in the trough 
of the sea, and rocking fearfully ; the creaking 
of the timber, which might be music in the 
ears of an imaginative and adventurous young 
lady, was hardly as agreeable to a practical 
and unromantic gentleman; the fog-whistle 
continued to sound at intervals; and, it becom- 
ing apparent that they were steaming wide of 
the schooner, the little propeller changed her 
course, only to change it again and again dur- 
ing the next three hours. Hastings had that 
real courage that is not incompatible with ex- 
cessive fastidiousness, and, moreover, was a 
good sailor, not given to sea-sickness, but he 
could not help envying his fearless companion 
her absolute unconsciousness of danger. He 
wondered if it had its root in mere girlish de- 
fiance, or if in the presence of actual peril she 
would be a coward after all. 

He had not lopg to remain in doubt. The 
deep braying of a fog-horn suddenly sounded 
not far off on the weatherbow. This was fol- 
lowed by another and another, coupled with a 
loud shouting from those on board the vessel. 

The captain of the tug promptly responded 
with the whistle, and headed immediately in 
the direction whence the sound proceeded. All 
at once burst on their sight, a dark monster, 
so quickly coming into view that it had the 
appearance of descending from the clouds, so 
impenetrably dense had the fog become. It 
was a moment of intense alarm. The tug 
was under full head of steam, but somewhat 
impeded by the heavy seas. The other vessel 
could not have been making less than ten 
knots an hour. A collision seemed unavoid- 
able. The schooner was headed directly for 
their starboard bow, and seemed but a few 
rods distant. In case the tug succeeded in 
passing under her bows, it would be only to 
be struck by the ponderous bowsprit, sending 
them to quick destruction. It was a moment 
of absolute horror to Hastings. Miss O’Conover 
had risen to her feet, and stood looking in his 
eyes, a smile of undaunted courage on her 
lips. He put out his hand and clasped her 
arm, but not so much as by a curve of her body 
did she throw herself upon his protection. 
They could hear the cry of the man at the 
crosstrees. They could see the great vessel 
like a demon from the Inferno dance the reel of 
death before consummating their destruction ; 
but not a word did either of them utter. I 
suppose in all great and sudden crises, speech 
becomes impossible to all alike. 

A moment later and the danger was past. 
Quick as lightning the captain had sprung to 
the wheel. The engine was reversed, putting 
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the rudder hard aport, while a monster wave, 
hardly less than provideutial, struck their bows, 
throwing the tug almcst on her beam’s end, 


but allowing her to pass safely astern of the | 


schooner. The immediate danger past, no 
time was lost in taking the schooner in tow. 
Her sails were furled, and, a helpless burden 
in the midst of the furious gale and high-run- 
ning seas, she followed the tug in what was 
supposed to be the direction of the harbor. 

Mr. O’Conover came up white with excite- 
ment. Neither Hastings nor Miss O’Conover 
had spoken a word as yet, but no such paral- 
ysis prevented the elder gentleman from ana- 
thematizing in fervid Irish fashion, the storm, 
the schooner, the tug, the compass, which he 
declared worthless, and his own want of judg- 
ment in having been beguiled into such a situ- 
ation. 

When the first heat of his passion had passed, 
his daughter returned to her seat by Hastings. 
** Were you afraid ?’’ she asked, abruptly. 

** Yes, I suppose you would call it fear.’’ 

** What did you call it ?”’ 

‘*A mingling of various things—chiefly, I 
think, an insupportable regret for what I was 
about to lose, and the absence of a definite hope 
of gaining on the other side what I had missed 
in this. Then an awful realization of some 
great want in myself, as if I had lived too much 
on the surface, and finally pity for the friends 
who would have mourned me.”’ 

** You took it rather seriously, didn’t you ?”’ 


**Seriously! Wasn’t it a serious matter to 
you ?”’ 
“Why, no. I thought somebody would pull 


me out if I went into the water. My hair is 
long, you know, and I have as many lives as a 
cat. Something or somebody always turns up 
in the nick of time and saves me.’’ 

‘Well,’ said he, recovering his tone of 
usual inperturbable bonhomie, ‘‘I think you 
behaved in a most unreasonable and unfemi- 
nine manner. You should have shrieked and 
thrown yourself into my outstretched arms, 
imploring me to save you. You may never 
have another chance to do a little high tragedy 
in a manner so vitally real.’’ 

**But you forget your arms were not out- 
stretched.”’ 

**No, but they would have been had you 
appeared less severely self-reliant. 1 regard 
such independence as altogether inappropriate 
in a woman.”’ 

‘** Like my short dresses,’’ she said, suddenly 
reminded of the first time she saw him. 

*““You do me injustice, I should not have 
ventured to think your dress too short, if you 
had not suggested it to me.”’ 





‘*T suggested it! In what manner ?’’ 

‘** By looking at your feet.’’ 

Quite to her own surprise and vexation, a 
few hot tears came into Miss O’Conover’s eyes. 
I regret to say that she had lost her temper. 

** You have never lost an opportunity to show 
how much you disapproved of me!’’ she cried. 

‘* Have you ever missed a chance to betray 
your contempt for me?’’ ungenerously de- 
manded Hastings. 

‘*Contempt! you could not have thought 
me so rude as that !”’ 

‘* But I did—suppose we earn the reward of 
the righteous by forgiving each other, and 
‘ living happy forever after.’ ’’ 

**But I don’t forgive you—I think you are 
horrid, I never could like you,’’ said Miss 
Molly, with vicious emphasis. 

**] don’t want you to like me,’’ was the 
cool reply; ‘‘I would not have you for the 
world. I want you to love me.’’ 

She stared helplessly. Between the fog and 
some undried tears, her face presented a ludi- 
erously limp expression of indignation. ‘‘ How 
dare you!’’ she said. 

‘*T lost my heart to you,’’ went on this incor- 
rigible man, ‘‘ the first time I saw you, in the 
much abused short dress, with your back-hair 
tumbling down.’’ 

** Oh—h—h—h !”’ 

‘*It’s true; even if it were not, I would show 
a most unromantic want of appreciation of the 
dramatic conditions under which we are thrown 
together, if I did not propose to you—and you, 
if you did not accept me—a rejection would be 
a contretemps unheard of.’’ 

‘* But you are not at all my ideal.’’ 

** Describe your ideal.’’ 

‘* He must be dark and have black hair.’’ 

‘IT will dye mine, and use a wash for my 
complexion.’’ 

‘*He must have decided, arbitrary ways with 
him.”’ 

**T can be a perfect tyrant, if you wish it.’’ 

** And yet capable of admiration for some- 
thing besides himself.’’ 

(Meekly) ‘‘ Perhaps Dennison will give me 
lessons.’’ 

‘*Ah, but you know I can have the virtue 
first hand, by taking Dennison along with it!’’ 

‘*Confound Dennison! I beg your pardon, 
can you suggest any further improvement in 
my appearance or character ?’’ 

**Oh, certainly, I will make out a ‘list of 
corrections ;’ I think, with time and patience, a 
great deal might be done to improve you !’’ 

**It would not be wise to make me too good 
for you.”’ 


‘*There is no danger of that. You do not 
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know how lovely I am at my best. You have 
always seen me at my worst.’’ 

‘* Yes, thank Heaven, if I had seen you at 
your best I should not have fallen in love with 
you!”’ 

** Pray, explain.”’ 

‘*Miss O’Conover at her best would have 
been introduced to me, would have said the 
conventional and proper things, and have 
bored me—as most women do—beyond meas- 
ure.’’ 

‘*She would have been dressed too, in apri- 
cot-colored silk, I suppose.” 

“Very likely ; but the young lady who stole 
a march upon my heart, and gave me no peace 
thereafter, was a very rash young person who 
had the moral courage to take off her hat, and 
let the sun and wind play the deuce (forgive 
me) with her complexion ; who had character 
enough to do as she thought best, and sufficient 
true womanliness to shrink from any implied 
want of delicacy.”’ 

‘This sounds well,’’ said unimpressionable 
Miss Molly ; ‘‘ but colors seen by candlelight do 
not look the same by day. I suspect that your 
exaggerated sense of the fitness of things’’— 

“*Molly,’’? called Mr. O’Conover, ‘I insist 
that you come into the pilot-house. We shall 
not get into the harbor to-night, and you will 
be drenched.”’ 

‘*T am, already,’’ she admitted, with a sud- 
den sense of the discomfort attending an out- 
of-door courtship in a dense fog and constant 
rain. 
father, she turned to Hastings and put out her 
hand, ‘‘I am lost in a fog,”’ she said; ‘‘ when 
the day breaks 1 may be able to determine my 
course.”’ 

It was as well for both Hastings and Molly 
that he did not get his answer at once. A 
girl’s heart is too apt to be taken captive by 
such cavalierish wooing as his, and remembers 
afterwards how easily it was won. As for him 
a few hours’ solitude in an Egyptian darkness, 
in the midst of such weird and unfamiliar sur- 
reundings, the furious gale, the perpetually 
recurring shriek of the fog-whistle, and the 
great breakers heard above the incessant roar 
of the wind, together with the consciousness of 
a danger not yet passed, had a dampening and 
discouraging effect upon his spirits that did 
him no harm. 

When the morning came and the sun lifted 
the fog and made a clear pathway into the 
harbor, Miss Molly met Hastings with embar- 
rassed, half-averted eyes. 

“What have you to say to me?’’ he said, 
taking her hand in a close, anxious grasp. 

She turned from him for a moment, looking 


Then, rising dutifully to follow her | 


far away into the dawn-flushed horizon, as if 
seeing therein the future so lately made possi- 
ble. No jest was ready on her lips. This was 
a serious question that refused to be answered 
by raillery. 

They were nearing the shore, and could see 
the crowd gathering upon the pier from the 
| Sherwin House, and the cottages and village 
| beyond. The hour and the time were rapidly 
| becoming commonplace. He feared the dis- 
traction of the shouts and wild demonstrations 
| of delight that reached them from the shore, 
and felt that he must have his answer be- 
fore the nervous tension and exaltation of the 
night before had passed, and they were ab- 
sorbed in the little maelstrom of conventionalism 
and matter of fact again. 

Unconsciously his hold upon her hand re- 
laxed. ‘* You do not trust me then,’’ he said. 

A look, half shyness, half remonstrance, re- 
| placed the perplexity in her face. Somehow, 
without many words, he accepted her protest 
and was satisfied. 

“*T shall try and make you happy,” he 
said. 

She could not doubt it; but a suspicion 
dawned upon her that, thus briefly and with- 
| out warning, she had found her master, and 
| that for the rest of her life, her own wayward, 

sweet will must subordinate itself to that of 
| the indolent magnetic-voiced creature who had 
| condescended to love her. 

If any doubt arises in the mind of the reader 
as to their probable future happiness, I can 
only assure him that a more careful limning of 
their character. would have convinced him at 
least, that they were not likely to grow tired 
of each other. 
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IN DREAMS ALONE. 





BY W. E. PABOR. 





Dreaw, but do not think the dreaming 
Waking hours will realize ; 

Dream, but only in the seeming, 
Can we reach the land that lies 

Under that far-off horizon 
In the sunny lands that slope 

Where sweet thoughts our hearts imprison 
In the shining chains of hope. 


Dream, but do not think that eve> 
Hand shall touch or lip shall taste 
Fruit our willing hands would sever 
From the trees that grow to waste. 
Apples that are Hesperidian, 
Grapes that grow by golden streams, 
We may seek in life’s meridian, 
But we find alone in dreams. 
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BY ISABEL J. ROBERTS. 





You say she is by no means beautiful, as you 
study her from your height of disinterested 
observation, but you acknowledge that there is 
a sweetness and wholesomeness in Anna Lee, 
a clearness in the gray eyes, a luxuriance in 
the wavy, chestnut-brown hair, a whiteness in 
the even teeth which the kind smile discloses, 
that make her pleasant to look upon. 

She is more than that to those that love her. 
She has one of those faces which grow on the 
heart, whose beauty you would as soon ques- 
tion as your mother’s; and, if she has a lover, 
you can understand how he might deem it the 
** fairest ever sun shone on.”’ 

Anna! how well that sweet, old-fashioned 
name became her, seeming to embody in a word 
her peculiar individuality! It was not a name 
by which your Carrie, Nellie, Memie, or Fannie 
could have been cailed just as well, any more 
than a label marked ‘‘ Strawberries’’ would do 
to put on your jar of pickles, chow-chow, or 
marmalade. 

Anna was now twenty-three years old, and 
had never had a lover. This fact had ceased 
to be a source of wonder to the femily, but to 
her it was still fresh, for she rea‘ ned, ‘‘ It is 
not because I am not pretty, for tere are thou- 
sands of homely women married, nor yet be- 
eause men seek perfection in their wives, or 
half the universe wovld be living in single 
blessedness ;’’ and so she cherished the belief 
that some day she should meet her hero; and 
when she was teased or taunted because she 
was still unsought, she would say, laughingly: — 


**He is standing somewhere—he I shall honor, 
He that I wait for, my king, my king; 
Whether his hair be golden or raven, 
Whether his eyes be hazel or blue, 
I know not now; it will be engraven 
Some day hence as my loveliest hue.’’ 

There was profound meaning and consolation 
in those lines to Anna. Deep in her heart lay 
a well of romance and idealistic love waiting 
to fill to the brim the cup of some man’s life 
with its sweet waters. No imaginary love, no 
~ fleeting fancy had ever soiled its purity; she 
had not dribbled out its precious store to this 
man because he had fine eyes or a Byronic air, 
or to that because he had looked sweet at her; 
no, she was as loyal to her ideal as if she had 
met and plighted him her troth in some other 
existence. 

Her sister, gay. brilliant, superficial Marian, 
with her unsuspected depth of worldly know- 
ledge, her junior by two years, had had lovers 








by dozens ever since she was in pinafores, and 
had taken the sweetness out of more than one 
man’s life by that piquant face and those rosy 
lips, which still smiled on as lightly as though 
they had not pronounced more than one heart’s 
doom. But then Marian was undeniably pretty, 
with a certain distingué air of ‘‘style,”’ as we 
eall it, which made a man feel proud of having 
her on his arm in a ball-room or on the prome- 
nade. 

Marian regarded youth and life as things out 
of which she must get as much pleasure as pos- 
sible; and she flitted hither and thither in 
quest of it like a butterfly after floral sweets. 
As yet she had not known satiety; the ‘‘ good 
times’’ had not left a bad taste in her mouth, 
but they had spoilt her for the quiet home-days, 
in which Anna’s soul still delighted. 

There was not a man that visited the Lees 
who did not like and admire Anna, thinking, 
as he marked the frank uplifting of the gray 
eyes, the genial smile, or her deft ways, what 
a nice wife she would make for somebody, but 
he laid his heart at Marian’s feet. But our 
little maid was very well content, for she found 
infinite satisfaction in the thought that if she 
were not their choice, they, at any rate, were 
not hers. Marian sometimes chided her for her 
unsusceptibility to the tender passion. One 
day she said :— __ 

**T cannot imagine living without being in 
love with some one. The love one bears father, 
mother, or sister is not to be compared to it. 
What on earth have you to fill your thoughts, 
your time? I should die of ennui if I lived 
such a life as yours. Fall im love and be 
happy.’’ 

‘** Yes, and have you cut me out!’’ Anna said, 
playfully. 

Marian laughed, and, kissing her sister, ex- 
claimed :— 

‘Stay as you are, then—the sweetest and 
best sister in the world. Now I think of it, it 
would be dreadful to have you moping abot 
the house as I do when I imagine myself in 
love. Oxe of my style is quite sufficient for 
us, eh, Anna?’’ 

When Anna passed her twenty-fourth birth- 
day, she found herself losing somewhat of her 
confidence in her dreams. She thought :— 

‘*It may be that I am never to hear strains 
of the music that has filled the whole world 
since the time of Adam and Eve. It may be 
that I am one of the surplus women the census 
tells us of, who must nec@s* “ily remain single 
because there are not enough men to marry us, 
unless we join the Mormons. Or it may be that 
my ideal perished on some battle-field in the 
late war, or died of the fever in Savannah; or, 
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perhaps, my soul’s counterpart has never been 
given earthly mould. At any rate, I doubt if | 
he is standing anywhere, or he would have | 
sought me before this, I shall take up life as 
it is, and strive to do my part honestly, And, 
perhaps,’’ she concluded, reverently, ‘‘ all this 
love I have reserved for my ideal may be turned 
into some nobler channel, to bring henor to His | 
name ;’’ for through Anna’s nature lay a vein 
of deep religious feeling, wantiag which, it has | 
been said, a woman is a flame without heat, a 
flower without perfume. 

After the first involuntary pang in giving up | 
her life’s dream, she became quite contented | 
with her lot, and she found that it depended 
on herself whether it took little or much to 
make her happy. She thought that the love 
of her parents and sister, the beauties of na- 
ture, music, and books ought to make her 
happy, and she determined that they should, 
Thus it will be seen that our heroine was some- 
thing of a philosopher. 

But Anna, like the most of women, was to 
know something of that passion which, accord- 
ing to Plato, is the ‘‘ wonder of the wise, the 
amazement of the gods.”’ 

It was all commonplace enough, coming about 
like most things of the kind in real life. An 
evening company, an introduction to a tall, 
handsome man of courteous manners and 
knightly mien, a few minutes’ conversation, a 
dance or two, and then the conventional fare- 
weil. 

It was thus Anna Lee and Arthur Vaughn 
first met and parted. They may have felt a 
mutual admiration, the one for a handsome 
man, the other for a sweet-faced woman, but 
neither was conscious of any tugging at the red 
string with which the Chinese believe those 
fated to love each other are connected. 

After the party, Marian exclaimed, as she 
threw off her silken cloak :— 

**Oh! oh! I’ve lost my heart! Isn’t he per- 
fectly grand, kingly, princely, god-like—I mean 
Mr. Vaughn, of course—a perfect Apollo? I 
wonder if I can ‘string’ him?’’ 

Checking a smile at her sister’s extravagant 
enthusiasm, Anna said, quite gravely :— 

“If you do, I hope you will not put him on 
the same string with the Toms, Dicks, and 
Harrys of your past conquests; he is worthy a 
better fate.’’ 

**T shall certainly dream of him to-night,’’ 
was Marian’s sole r ponse, as, quickly disrob- 
ing, she laid her pretty, frivolous head on the 
downy pillow. 

There it might have ended had it not been 
for one of Fortune’s freaks. It was one after- 
noon soon after. Mrs. Lee and Marian had 





gone out on a shopping expedition, and Anna 
occupied herself in their absence with her sew- 
ing. She had just become interested in her 
work when she was startled by the violent and 


| repeated ringing of the door-bell; and, going 
| to the top of the stairs to ascertain the cause, 


she saw, with unmitigated surprise, the hall 
suddenly fill with athrong of men. They were 
bearing on their shoulders a body —a woman! 
—good heavens, was it her mother or sister? 

With an inexpressible fear and horror, Anna 
hurried down; and then, with a sense of relief 
so great as almost to unnerve her, she saw the 
upturned, waxen face was that of a stranger. 
Instantly regaining self-composure, she threw 
open the doors of the library, and directed the 
bearers to lay their burden on a lounge. It 
was apparently the lifeless body of an élderly 
lady, richly attired in silk and velvet. 

One of the men said, deferentially, as he 
noticed Anna’s white face :— 

‘*You needn’t be frightened, miss, she’s 
only gone off in a faint. A pair of runaway 
horses done the mischief; and, bein’ as the 
lady was throwed out just at your door, we 
made so free as to bring her in.’’ 

‘*That was right. Now, if you will clear the 
room of the crowd, and send for a physician’’— 

He did not wait for further words, and, im 
another minute, Anna and the maid were left 
alone with the motionless form of the stranger, 
whom their united efforts at length restored to 
consciousness. She moaned painfully, and 
from her complaints Anna judged the lady’s 
arm seriously injured; and it was, therefore, 
with much anxiety that she awaited the arrival 
of the physician, who, on examination, ¢on- 
firmed her fears by declaring the limb broken, 

At this moment the door opened, and, with- 
out apology, a gentleman entered. He went 
straight to the lady’s side, and, apparently, 
too much moved for utterance, knelt, and 
pressed his lips against the pale brow. 

‘*Why, Arthur, my son!’’ she exélaimed, 
faintly, a feeble, but indescribably fond smile 
crossing the colorless lips; while Anna crim- 
soned with surprise and inexplicable pleasure 
as she recognized in ‘‘Arthur’’ Mr. Vaughn, 

But he scarcely saw her. He had expected, 
from the coachman’s account of the accident, 
that his mother was dead or terribly mangled, 
and his joy was almost solemn in its intensity, 
when he found her alive and, comparatively, 
little injured. 

It was not until the broken arm was set that 
Mr. Vaughn really noticed Anna, and he was 
undisguisedly pleased to claim acquaintanee 
with the kind, thoughtful girl who aided them 
so materially in their hour of need. 
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When Mrs. Lee and Marian returned, a 
strange scene met their eyes. The library 
was, apparently, converted into a sick-room ; 
an odor of camphor and arnica pervaded the 
air, and the lowered lights revealed the recum- 
bent form of Mrs. Vaughn, and Anna seated 
opposite Marian’s ** perfect Apoilo.’’ 

It was apparent to ail that it would be im- 
practicable to remove Mrs. Vaughn from the 
house that night; but it was with much evident 
reluctance that she and her son accepted Mrs. 
Lee’s cordially extended hospitality. 

Three days elapsed before the doctor deemed 
it advisable for her to be rexaoved; and those 
days were more or less pleasant to all, for Mr. 
Vaughn spent half his time there. Marian 
thought it delightful to receive a gentleman in 
her morning dress, and she got up many a be- 
witching and seemingly unstudied toilet for 
Mr. Vaughn’s especial benefit. She had always 
longed for some such opportunity of showing off 
her fresh, natural beauty, just because she 
knew that the charms of most society girls 
could not stand the daylight. As for Anna, 
they were the happiest days of her life. She 
thought it was becaus@ she had fallen in love 
with the truly amiable gentlewoman, whom 
she claimed as her patient, and who, in return, 
gave her an almost motherly affection. 

His anxiety aside, Mr. Vaughn enjoyed those 
days as much as the sisters, fully appreciating 
the privileges granted him by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances. He thought Marian, with her 
beauty, her bright ways, and her little airs of 
wisdom and “solicitude in the sick-room, per- 
feetly charming, but it was in Anna that his 
interest gradually centred. Her rare sweetness 
of temper, her unvarying unselfishness, and 
freedom from all preténce, called forth a deeper 
admiration than Marian’s sparkling charms; 
and, in those half-hours spent by his mother’s 
bedside, he gained a deeper insight into her 
character than years of conventional meetings 
would have afforded. He surmised the store of 
sweetness laid up in her heart by the quiet, 
busy, thoughtful years. He understood her as 
no man had ever done before; and, ‘‘ having a 
soul to comprehend hers, he must of necessity 
love her.”’ 

The day came only too soon when Mrs. Vaughn 
was removed and the house restored to its 
wonted condition; but the accident had made 
an epoch in Anna’s life. Things could hever 
go on exactly as they had done before. The 
days did not flow quite so smoothly, and she 
found herself looking beyond the old routine of 
duties and pleasures with a longing and dis- 
content she could not shake off. Her old 
dreams came back with a strange persistency, 





but her ideal and Arthur Vaughn were so 
mixed up together that she could not tell one 
from the other. 

Mr. Vaughn visited the house, but Anna 
never thought of appropriating these calls. 
The long years had robbed her of what little 
conceit she might have naturally possessed, 
and she had come to believe that all the mén 
that frequented the house were so many moths 
attracted by her sister’s brilliancy; that any 
should select her seemed as improbable as that 
a moth should deliberately prefer to circle round 
and round an unlighted candle. 

By and by it became apparent that these 
calls were for Anna, but the family had ac- 
cepted the fact that she had a lover long before 
she dared to dream of such a thing. But she 
felt the power of his attentions, and the closed 
petals of her heart opened slowly and tremu- 
lously, and her life was filled with a new fra- 
grance and beauty. 

After the first natural pang of envy and dis- 
appointment, Marian became quite contented 
that ‘“‘Anna should have a chance at last,’’ as 
she expressed it; but, having little confidence 
in her sister’s powers, she took it upon herself 
to give her instructions to aid her-in making a 
sure thing of the best catch of the season. Ah, 
worldly Marian! One lecture read thus :— 

** Don’t let Arthur Vaughn slip—all the girls 
are wild after him, and he would be caught up 
in a jiffy. If you do not secure him it is use- 
less for me to try, simply from the fact that I 
have already failed. Mr. V. is a man of the 
world, and has probably done homage before 
many shrines, and, therefore, will not value 
what is lightly won. Keep him in apparent 
pursuit, though you should be already his—a 
man must be played as an angler does a trout. 
Don’t let him see that you are flattered by his 
attentions, and do try to break yourself of that 
absurd way of blushing when he enters the 
room. It is not so J greet my admirers, and I 
flatter myself that I have not been unsuccess- 
ful in affairs du ceur. And, above all, Anna, 
let him fall a victim to your charms before you 
allow your heart to have anything to do with 
the matter; for, my dear, a man’s not always 
in love when he looks sweet at you. It is per- 
fectiy entrancing to have some one in love with 
you, but,’’ with conscious sententiousness, 
‘*keep yourself out of it as long as possible.’’ 

Though for the moment disconcerted by her 
sister’s advice, Anna forgot all about it in Mr. 
Vaughn’s presence, and he seemed very well 
pleased with her as she was. 

Winter gave place to spring and summer, 
and in the beautiful evening walks with her 
hand on his arm, Anna for the first time real- 
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ized what the moon was made for. Away from 
the depressing effect of her sister’s superiority, 
she began to feel herself of individual import- 
ance, and she gained confidence in herself, for, 
had she not won this prince of men to her side f 
She could not help feeling little thrills of won- 
der at it all when it would suddenly occur to 
her that it was Aer hand resting on the arm of 
the man who had been ‘‘ standing somewhere’”’ 
so long for her, for, of course, she had at length 
recognized in Arthur Vaughn her ideal—that 
it was into her eyes he looked so “‘hard and 
sweet.’?’ What with the walks, the balmy air, 
and the moonlight, idealizing their faces to an 
almost superhuman beauty, it was easier to 
feel love than any other emotion. She had 
loved late for woman, and, like Rousseau, her 
heart and senses now paid up the arrears. 
Life became a glorious possession—Nature took 
a new beauty and meaning, and helped her 
love him the more. The very books he gave 
her brought him nearer to her. That he had 
read them gave them a charm and value books 
had never possessed before. She read the 
marked passages with her face all aglow, as if 
he had spoken them. The words burned with 
an intensity of meaning, perhaps unknown 
even to their author. She lived as in a dream, 
a heavenly dream, to wake from which would 
have been worse than death. Marian, with all 
her loves, had never known such happiness as 
hers. 

So the beautiful summer tide passed until 
but one night remained between its going and 
the advent of autumn. Anna and Mr. Vaughn 
had made the moonlight an excuse for taking 
a walk, and Marian sat in the parlor awaiting 
their return. It was late, the evening callers 
had gone, and the maiden was growing impa- 
tient as the lovers lingered. When she was on 
the point of losing her temper, the idea struck 
her that she was foolish, and that she might as | 
well make the best of the inevitable. 

‘IT could make myself more comfortable, at 
any rate,”’ she thought; and, going to her | 
room, she slipped on a cool morning dress of 
white, which became her better, in its simplic- 
ity, than the rich evening toilet she laid aside. 
Then she released her hair from durance vile, 
and shook it down over her shoulders with an 
exquisite sense of relief. Naturally she fell to 
admiring its beauty and luxuriance, and then 
in idle, artistic mood, coiled it low on her neck ; 
and, taking a full-blown crimson rose from a 
vase, placed it behind the delicate white ear. 
The mirror showed her a picture so beautiful 
that she blushed with mingled pride and 
shame; and, hastily extinguishing the light, 
she went down to the parlor, where, taking up | 











a book, she soon forgot herself and the loiterers 
in its contents. 

When the bell rang, she arose with a start 
that called a vivid crimson to her cheeks, and 
the door was opened by what seemed, to those 
without, a vision of beauty. A look of pain 
crossed Anna’s face, but Arthur said, smiling- 
ly :-— 

‘* Ah, you look like Aurora! Was this got- 
ten up especially for our benefit ?’’ 

She pouted, and retorted saucily ; and then, 
sinking into an arm-chair, fell into a laughing, 
teasing strain of conversation that made her 
perfectly bewitching. At last Arthur said :— 

‘*What a luxurious young creature you are! 
I suppose you know how charming that rose 
looks nestled in those coils—quite an improve- 
ment on nature, I declare. I wonder if it is as 
fragrant as it looks ?”’’ 

“Take a whiff?’’ Marian said, carelessly, 
turning her head lazily to one side, not dis- 
pleased when he gently disengaged the rose 
from its luxurious bed, and, after inhaling its 
fragrance, stuck it in his buttonhole. Then 
he arose with a start, and, quoting with appa- 
rent gayety— 

**T ve stayed too late, forgive the crime, 
So swiftly flew the hours,’’ ete., 
took his departure. 

Marian resumed her seat in the arm-chair, 
her graceful, classic head thrown back, a 
dreamy smile on her lips, while Anna stood by 
the mantle, a strangely, stern, meditative look 
in her eyes. Five minutes thus passed when 
Marian said, abrubtly :— 

‘But, Anna, you have not told me what 
kind of a time you ’ve had.’’ 

‘* Oh, very pleasant,’’ Anna replied, with so 
transparent an attempt at cérelessness that 
Marian saw through it at once. . 

‘“‘Anna,’’ she said, ‘‘there is something 
wrong; and, now I come to think of it, 
Arthur’s gayety was hardly genuine.» You 
may as well tell me at once, for know it I will.’’ 
Though she spoke so decisively, her face was 
infinitely tender; and, after a faint show of 
resistance, Anna began :— 

**T suppose you might as well know the rest, 
since my face has told you half. But really 
there is nothing to tell.’’ She paused, and, 
her pale face suddenly crimsoning, she blurted 
out: ‘‘ It is all over—that is all!” 

‘* What, you did not refuse Arthur Vaughn!’ 
Marian fairly screamed. 

‘*No, he refused me,’? Anna replied, with a 
sickly smile. ‘‘ That is to say, he gave me to 
understand that he—he did not care for me; 
that he had not been in earnest; and, worst 
of all, he said he thought it was foolish in 
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a woman giving her heart before she was asked 
for it.’’ 

** He told you all that!’’ Marian exclaimed, 
her eyes flashing. 

‘*Not in so many words, perhaps, but his 
meaning was only too clear. Then he told me, 
to convince me that my case was hopeless, I 
suppose, that he had at last met a woman he 
would like to win, whose image he wore in his 
heart of hearts. Though cut, to the quick, I 
wanted to know something of this fortunate 
creature, and I asked if she were pretty; and 
he said more than pretty—beautiful. Then I 
asked if she were tall, and he answered ‘‘ No, 
yes, just about your height.’’ I said, ‘* I sup- 
pose she loves you,’’ and he said, ‘‘ Do you? 
that is just what I want to know. And QO, 
Marian,’’ Anna continued, with a quiet inten- 
sity of grief, ‘‘ I think it is you!’’ 

** 7! you are wild, crazy, perfectly insane!’’ 
Marian exclaimed, so energetically that her 
hair came down in a shower over her crimson 
cheeks. ‘‘ Why, he never notices me, never 
gives me a glance when you are by.”’ 

‘* No, he did not look at you to-night,’’ Anna 
said, ironically. 

‘* Oh, pshaw !’’ Marian ejaculated, gathering 
up her hair and screwing it into a hard knot, 
with a remorseful pang as she thought of her 
vanity. 

**]T tell you he likes you, to say the least,’’ 
Anna continued, with a strange passion in her 
voice; ‘‘ and he said to-night, that underneath 
all your sparkle and frivolity there beat a true, 
womanly heart.’’ 

Marian could not help looking a little grati- 
fied, but it was only for a minute. 

‘*What did you say to all this? I suppose 
you cried,’’ she said. 

** Ory!’? Anna exclaimed, scornfully, her 


eyes blazing; ‘‘ you must think | am a fool or- 


ababy! My blood was on fire; I felt myself 
spurned, despised, and a whole tide of cutting 
things came to my lips. I told him men were 
false and women knew it; that we did not 
render up our hearts on the strength of a sweet 
glance or a soft word. I said it was not so 
easy for a woman past her twenty-fourth birth- 
day to love, for she had lost her girlish romance, 
and had not yet come to that age which ex- 
claims, ‘Oh, good Lord, any man will do!’ 
Then he asked if I had ever loved, and I said 
yes, not wisely but too well, and that one such 
experience would do me for a lifetime. Then 
he mumbled something about ‘ mistake,’ ‘ co- 
quette,’ and that he had heard of these gentle 
women ‘carrying a cold man’s heart under a 
silken bodice.’ That is all—quite sufficient 
for one night; however, I was a fool to suppose 








he could love me, that he had chosen me, 
and when I looked at you to-night I was ap- 
palled by the enormity of my conceit,’’ 

‘* You must not say such dreadful things of 
yourself, it cuts me to the heart, If this be 
true—mind, I dcn’t believe it is, for Arthur 
Vaughn is too manly for work of this sort—he 
shall pay dearly for it if it be in my power,”’ 
Marian said, emphatically. 

‘*He is not to be blamed for loving you, I 
don’t see how he could heip it; and you can’t 
undo the work. Oh, well, I suppose I was 
getting too vain, too conceited, and needed the 
downfall.’’ 

Tears filled Marian’s eyes, and she exclaimed, 
impulsively, ‘‘ you have a heart of gold, and if 
he misses you it will be his loss. But men are 
such fools—they don’t know gold from tinsel.’’ 

‘* Well, it’s ro good talking, and I am mor- 
tally tired, let us go to bed,’’ Anna said, with 
a weary sigh. 

That night was a sleepless one to the sis- 
ters, and in consequence they both arose with 
a secret resolve. Anna’s was to live down 
her sorrow, to give no sign of her break- 
ing heart; and Marian’s was to make Arthur 
prove his allegiance to Anna, or, if he really 
had spurned the heart he had won, to avenge 
her sister’s wrongs. The course she decided 
to pursue was this: She would act on the pro- 
bability of Arthur’s cherishing an incipient 
passion for herself, which she should endeavor 
to nip in the bud by showing him her worst 
side, and bringing it in direct contrast with 
Anna’s admirable qualities. If this failed and 
she found he really loved her, she would lead 
him on, show ‘‘society’’ that he was at her 
feet, and then fool him to his topmost bent. 
Her soul warmed with its own generosity ; she 
could not help admiring herself for the part 
she had taken, for she felt it would not be 
hard to love Arthur Vaughn. 

Who can tell with what bitterness and heart- 
sickness Anna tried to resume her life? It was 
impossible to get the old satisfaction out of it, 
and the days became a weary burden. She 
did not want to let her love embitter her life— 
it had been too dear, too sweet; but, she 
thought, ‘‘surely, after this hour is passed, 
the memory of the golden days and silver 
nights shall penetrate all my years with its 
sweetness. He did love me, and shall I blame 
him because he found me unworthy his heart ? 
O Arthur, forgive me, and for your sake I shall 
try to be what you first imagined me, though 
all too late for your love! But I thank God I 
haye at last met aman I could love. O Arthur, 
Arthur, Arthur!’ 

Mr. Vaughn still visited the house, though 
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less frequently. Anna never thought of striv- ! right. ‘‘Come, let us sit down, then,’’ she 


ing to regain his love—it was against her 
nature—»>ut sought to convince him that he 
was nothing to her by throwing her sister in 
his way as much as possible, a proceeding the 
latter declared ‘‘ spunky, but scarcely wise.’’ 
To Marian’s surprise, and a little to her 
chagrin, she found there was no occasion for 
the part she had so generously accepted and 
carefully studied, and, considering the high 
pitch of self-abnegation to which she had 
worked herself, one cannot wonder at her 
slight feeling of disappointment. He gave her 
only his usual friendly attentions, and with the 
closest scrutiny she found nothing to back 


Anna’s asseveration, but, on the contrary, be- | 


came convinced that it was her sister he truly 
loved. But if they loved each other why this 
estrangement ? and while seeking a solution 
to this problem it suddenly struck her that the 
cause of the trouble was a mutual misunder- 
standing. She felt that she had come to an 
important conclusion, and she determined that 
the roses should bloom once more in her sister’s 
pale cheeks. 

The very next day after she met Mr. Vaughn 
face to face on the street. He would have 
passed with simply a bow and smile, but she 
stopped him abruptly and exclaimed :— 

**O Mr. Vaughn, have you seen the new 
picture in gallery ?’’ On receiving an 
answer in the negative, she said, with a not- 
to-be-contradicted air, ‘‘ then you must see it 
at once.”’ 

‘* Very well, I have no objection if you will 
accompany me,’’ he replied, nothing loath to 
spend a quarter of an hour or so with pretty, 
sprightly Marian. Together they entered the 
gallery and stood before the picture in question, 
and while he looked at it, she regarded him, 
feeling like beating a hasty retreat when she 
noticed his sternness of expression, but a vision 
of her sister’s pale, sad countenance restrained 
her. Turning around suddenly, Arthur caught 
her earnest, troubled look and said: ‘* Ah, it 
is not the picture then—you have something 
to tell me!”’ 

‘* Rather something to ask you ;’’ she began, 
boldly. ‘‘Mr. Vaughn, are you in love?”’ 

He gave her a glance of almost indignant 
surprise, but there was something in her eyes 
that disarmed him, and with an assumption of 
merriment he replied: ‘‘ Thou reasonest well, 
Plato.’’ 

‘* With a lady beautiful and charming, and 
just about my height ?’’ 

He bowed assent. 

‘Ts it 7?’’ Her air was so irresistibly comical 
as she put this question that he laughed out- 





| 
| 
| 





said, warmly. ‘‘ Then it is Anna, is it not?’’ 

He could not resist her eager, pleading face, 
and, feeling a sudden confidence in her, he 
said, gravely: ‘‘ Yes, it is Anna.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you blessed man!’’ she cried, and 
Arthur thought she was going to embrace him 
then and there. 

‘* But what is the object of all this?’’ he 
asked. 

** No so fast, please. Why did you not tell 
her so that evening of your last walk, instead 
of advising her against giving her heart un- 
sought, and all that nonsense ?’’ 

‘“‘T did no such thing! I attempted to tell 
her that I loved her, and began, as I thought, 
very nicely, with a description of herself, but 
she burst into such a volley of cutting words 
that I had not courage to go on.”’ 

‘*Oh, the little goose!’’ Marian exclaimed, 
laughing heartily. ‘‘ But perhaps you did hot 
know Anna was in love,’’ she said, with sudden 
solemnity. 

‘*] inferred as much from what she said that 
evening,’’ he replied, gloomily. 

‘* Did she give you a description of the man 
who has won her heart ?”’ 

‘*No;’’ with a great deal of asperity. 

‘* Strange. I should have thought she would 
have followed your example. Well, then, 
shall I ?’’ 

** As you please.’’ 

With a far-away look, Marian began: ‘Is 
he good looking? He is more than that, he is 
handsome. Is he tall? No, yes—about your 
height, Mr. Vaughn. But mercy! you cannot 
judge of the man by that description.’”’ She 
paused. 

‘*T suppose he loves her then,’’ he said, 
poorly disguising his intense interest. 

‘**Do you? That is what she would like to 
know ;’’ Marian answered quickly, delighted 
with the opportunity of concluding in the 
words used that memorable evening. ‘‘ Would 
you not like to see this lucky individual ?’’ 
she asked, thinking she had tortured him 
enough for the present. 

‘¢ As you like,’’ he answered, doggedly. 

‘*Come, then;’’ and, rising, she led him 
before a mirror in which he saw his reflection 
at full length. Waiting only long enough to 
catch his look of bewilderment and then slowly 
dawning comprehension, she fled, and when 
he turned to bless his good genius, she was 
nowhere to be seen. 

That very afternoon he sought Anna, but 
learned, on inquiry, that she and her sister 
had gone to see a wedding in a neighboring 
church. Without delay he went to the place 
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designated ; and, in the half light of the organ- 
loft, apart from the rest of the spectators, he 
discovered Anna and Marian looking down 
on the scene below. Quick-eyed Marian saw 
him at once, and, suspecting the object of 
his coming, dropped her handkerchief below, 
as if by accident, and with the plausible 
excuse of recovering it, left Anna to her fate. 

Utterly unconscious of Arthur’s presence, 
Anna knelt and bowed her head on the railing, 
but it was not to pray—she was fighting again 
the old battle with her heart. The organ be- 
gan a soft, soul-reaching voluntary, and she 
was conscious of feeling unutterably, unsup- 
portably miserable, when a soft hand fell on 
hers which rested gloveless on the rail. She 
thought it was Marian, and the loving, sympa- 
thetic pressure moved her strongly, upsetting 
all her enforced self-control, and, unmindful 
of her surroundings, she burst into a passion 
of sobs and tears, the first she had allowed 
herself for weeks, but her grief was arrested 
when she felt an arm passed around her waist 
—it did not have so sisterly a savor as the 
hand—and looking up she encountered the 
deep, earnest gaze of her lover. 

*“‘O Arthur!’’ she exclaimed, abandoning 
herself for one rapturous moment to his em- 
brace. Then the memory of his falseness 
rushed to mind, and she sought to release her- 
self, but she could not look haughty and repel- 
lent with her sweet eyes brimful of tears and 
her lip quivering, and the arm was not with- 
drawn. The voluntary died away, and the 
organ suddenly pealed out the grand wedding 
march; and, while the happy pair below 
marched up the aisle to the inspiring strains, 
Arthur told his love without any second at- 
tempt at ‘‘doinz it nicely ;’’ and there was 
no second misunderstanding. So there they 
sat, hand in hand, the music sending delicious 
little thrills through the floor beneath their 
feet, and the solemn words of the marriage-rite 
seeming, in their exalted state, to be pro- 
nounced over their souls. The couple below, 
for all the orange blossoms and white kid 
gloves and the wedding ring, could not have 
entered more fully into the spirit of the cere- 
mony than the unpretentious-looking pair 
above. 

When Marian caught sight of them walking 
slowly homeward through the gloaming, she 
said to herself, ‘‘ I suppose it is all right then. 
Well, I’m glad that it is all settled, but I must 
say it’s a little provoking to have been told a 
man’s in love with you when he isn’t, but 
then Anna always was a little goose. I'll tell 
Nell Western to-morrow, in strict confidence, 
that it is an engagement, but Anna and I will 








keep it to ourselves how near we came to losing 
Arthur Vaughn. Of course it will be a church 
wedding, and now the question is what shall I 
wear, and whom shall I stand with?’’ and at 
once engrossed in these weighty matters, 
Marian forgot all about Anna’s love affairs. 
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UNFULFILLED. 





BY Cc. A. §M. 





THERE grew a rosetree in a garden fair, 
’Neath soft, luxuriant ecreen 

Of arching vines, that softened every air 
Above its tender green. 

One came and said: ‘‘ A rose my tree will give 
Ere yet the season wane.”’ 

Alas! a beating storm forbade it live— 
Bruised it ‘neath wind and rain! 

But, ah, of all the roses earth hath seen, 

Sweetest that rose had been! 


There lay a shell upon a sunny beach— 
Pearly and bright ; 
Like to some star that glitters out of reach, 
Far orb of light. 
A child said: ‘‘I will grasp the beauteous thing, 
A boat ‘twill be; 
To fairy-land my missive it will bring— 
Bear one to me !”’ 
But no! a wave hath borne it from the strand 
With—ah !—no message for the fairy-land. 


A bird one little birdling in its nest 
Hid from the storm ; 
Sheltered and fostered in its loving breast, 
And kept it warm. 
Hoping, one said: ‘‘ That bird a song will sing— 
A strain of joy 
Such as a gladsome creature once can bring 
Ere aught annoy.’”’ 
Ah, me! the lightning fell upon that tree— 
Like that lost song no song will ever be ! 


There sailed a ship upon the stormy deep— 
Far, far away ; 

While one true heart did still its vigil keep 
By night, by day— 

Dreaming of meeting after long delay, 
Of grief forgotten so. 

Alas! the tidings of a fatal day— 
The pang, the woe! 

Unless two soaring seraphs so shall greet, 

Never, ah, never, those fond arms shall meet ! 


> 








Hyerentc Hints. —To break off bad habits, 
avoid the places, the persons, and the thoughts 
that lead to temptation. Keep busy; idleness 
is the strength and incentive of bad habits. 
Do not give up the struggle if you fail once, or 
twice, or thrice, but persevere and conqner. 
A failure only shows how much need there is 
to strive. 
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AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


BY HARRIET B. MC KEBVER. 








CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a charming day at the sea-side; the 
air cool, yet balmy; the clouds in misty troops | 
of fantastic forms chasing each other over the | 
sky; the breakers just lively enough to tempt | 
crowds of bathers to the beach. 

There is a neat little cottage close to the large | 
hotel, where a family of four have taken up | 
their abode for the season. Mr. James Hen- 
shaw and two daughters, with a servant man, 
compose the household. On this lovely morn- 
ing, the three are enjoying the air on the piazza. 
The father, who is partially paralyzed, is seated 
in a rocking-chair, his daughter Violet by his 
side, her book on her lap, from which she has | 
been reading to her father. 

It is a sweet young face, with expressive, 
dark-gray eyes, that look lovingly upon her 
afflicted parent. The book is one of George 
Macdonald’s novels, so healthy and fresh, so 
free from mawkish sentiment, so full of high 
and holy aspirations. 

‘That is a charming book, Queenie,’’ said 
her father; ‘‘if the world was only full of such 
characters as he draws!’’ 

‘*Perhaps there are more than we dream of, 
papa,’’ was the low reply. 

**You ’ll find them, Queenie,’”’ said her fa- 
ther, as he took the little hand within his own. 
“I wish that he knew my daughter; I think 
if he did, that she’d step out on some of his 
pages.’’ 

‘* That is all nonsense, papa,’’ was the reply ; 
**he would never look at such a little thing as 
Violet Henshaw.’’ 

‘*What would I do without you, Queenie? 
Ever since that day of sorrow, when the pall 
fell over my life, you have been my sweet and 





only earthly solace.’’ 

Violet arose, and, pressing a kiss upon her | 
father’s brow, replied :— 

‘It is bathing time, papa, had we not better 
prepare ?’’ 

Augusta, the eldest daughter, had been 
walking on the piazza during this conversa- 
tion, drawing the attention of all the passers- 
by to her grace and beauty. Throwing her 
soft, white shawl over her arm, and tossing a 
salute with the tips of her taper fingers to some 
passer-by, she joined the party who entered 
the house. 

In a few minutes the three issued from the 
cottage— Mr. Henshaw in his bathing-suit, 
accompanied by John, his waiting man, who 
always led his master into the water. 





But it was not John, but Violet, who sup- 
ported her father in his walk to the beach. 
Augusta’s bright and tasty bathing-dress sin- 
gled her out from all the rest, and she was 
soon surrounded by a company of admirers, 
attracted by her graceful motions and musical 
laugh. 

But Violet was altogether engrossed by her 
father; anxious that he should have the full 
benefit of the surf on this charming day. 
After he had returned to the cottage with his 


| servant, Violet stayed a while to enjoy a morn- 


ing bath; and, in coming out, the clasp of her 
belt became loosened, and it fell upon the 
beach. 

In a moment a gentleman stepped forward, 
and bowing, handed the belt to Violet. 

‘*I think that you have just dropped this,’’ 
said the gentleman. 

Violet blushed, as she received it from the 
stranger; in the swift glance, however, seeing 
that it was a very calm and thoughtful face 
that met her eyes. 

Dining at the hotel, the party always drew 
all eyes toward the small side-table set for 
them. To-day, Augusta was a brilliant pic- 
ture, as she flashed inte the room upon the 
arm of a distinguished-looking gentleman, who 
had been at the shore for the last week ; and, 
seeking an early introduction to the belle of 
the season, was daily in close attendance. 

Edwin Ogilby was a handsome and accom- 
plished gentleman, moving in fashionable so- 
ciety ; quite a sufficient recommendation in the 
eyes of Augusta Henshaw, who was now in the 
first glow of youthful beauty ; her melting eyes 
and rich complexion, her profusion of waving 
dark hair, and graceful form conspicuous 
among the crowd of young competitors. 

Taking his seat at the side-table occupied by 
the Henshaws, Edwin exerted himself to the 
utmost to entertain the beauty and the belle; 
knowing what would be most pleasing, he gave 
spirited sketches of the gay parties that sur- 
rounded the tables. 

Augusta was highly amused, but Violet 
turned her whole attention to her father, wait- 
ing upon him in her own sweet and gracious 
way. 

Just then the gentleman passed whom she 
had met at the beach. As he stepped forward, 
he addressed a few words to the gentleman at 
the Henshaws’ table. 

“Who is that person ?’’ inquired Augusta; 
‘**he looks as grave as a Spanish Don.’’ 

‘“‘That is my cousin, Philip Ogilby,’’ was 
the reply. 

After dinner, he joined the party as they 
left the hotel; a few whispered words to his 
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cousin were followed by an introduction to Mr. 
Henshaw and his daughters. Walking with 
the party to the cottage, he bade them good- 
day. 

Philip Ogilby could not be called a handsome 
man, but there was a quiet dignity in his de- 
portment that always commanded respect; 
and, although his face was generally calm and 
thoughtful, when animated, his fine dark eyes 
beamed with earnest feeling and intelligence. 
Not a man of fashion, his tastes were literary ; 
and in his own circle he was a man of mark. 
The one glimpse of Violet’s sweet face, and 
her devotion to her father at the little side- 
table interested Philip, who was particularly 
fond of studying character. 

Edwin drove the belle out after dinner, and 
Violet remained in attendance upon her father 
until the hour for his nap. Augusta was much 
elated at the idea of carrying off the prize of 
the season. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tne evenings at the cottage were always 


pleasant, for Violet has a lovely voice, and is 
never tired of entertaining papa with her very 
best music. On this particular evening, while 
Augusta and Edwin Ogilby are out on the 
piazza, the notes of her fine voice are heard 
outside, and a hand just quietly pushed aside 
the curtain to see the sweet musician. 

’ It was Philip Ogilby who stopped a moment 
to admire the sweet picture. A small, graceful 
figure, a face of uncommon sweetness and in- 
telligence lit up by the emotion expressed in 
her songs, as she sang just what pleased papa. 
This is what-Philip saw. 

It was the hour for walking on the beach, 
and many invitations to join the promenaders 
were sent into the parlor, all receiving the 
same answer :— 

**T cannot leave papa alone.”’ 

Philip heard the frequent answer, and, step- 
ping within, said :— 

“Tf Miss Violet wishes to go, I will gladly 
entertain Mr. Henshaw.’’ 

“Oh, thank you! I should like to walk 
above all things,’’ replied the young lady, a 
vivid blush suffusing her sweet face. 

It was a pleasant hour to both; the invalid 
highly entertained by his intelligent compan- 
ion, and Violet delighted with her evening 
ramble. Philip’s penetration soon perceived 
the difference between the selfishness and van- 
ity of Augusta, and the modest loveliness of 
Violet Henshaw. 

“IT am glad that Queenie has a walk with 





her young companions,”’ said papa. ‘1 do not 
wish to keep her so close, but she will never 
leave me alone; she knows what my lonely 
hours are.”’ 

Next morning Philip drove up to the door of 
the cottage with an unpretending turn-out, 
and, stepping out on the piazza, said :— 

“*T have called to take you out, Miss Viclet. 
Miss Augusta will take your place with papa, 
I am sure;’’ and he glanced a moment at the 
beauty, who did not seem to respond. 

** Sister cannot stay at home this morning,”’ 
was Violet’s reply; “‘she has an engagement 
with Mr. Ogilby to ride to the light-house. 
But’’ (turning her innocent face toward Philip, 
she continued), “‘if papa can go, too, then I 
consent, Mr. Ogilby.’’ 

So it was all arranged, though Philip had 
not intended a third party for the ride. But 
h@renjoyed it, nevertheless, it was so refresh- 
ing, to watch Violet’s devotion to her father, 
and to hear her unaffected expressions of de- 
light at the touches of beauty in the country 
around, the little children by the roadside 


‘coming in for a share, 


Edwin Czilby was a constant visitor at the 
cottage; his attentions to Augusta quite agree- 
able to the young lady. We will join the sis- 
ters in their room, where the confidential chat 
of young girls is unrestrained; and, on this 
occasion, Edwin Ogilby was the chief subject. 

“Do you know anything about the young 
man ?’’ inquired Violet. 

*‘T know that he is a gentleman of high 
standing, handsome, and very rich,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘* Who told you so, sister ?’’ 

‘*T hear the people all around talking of the 
rich Mr. Ogilby; and the girls are dying with 
envy, Queenie, at his frequent visits here.’’ 

‘But what do you know of his character, 
dear sister ?”’ 

** He is agreeable, quite intelligent enough ; 
and, you know, little sister, that my tastes and 
habits make it quite impossible for me to think 
of a poor man. He has the finest diamond 
ring and pin that are seen at the shore; and 
his turn-out is really stylish.’’ 

Philip has become a constant visitor, very 
agreeable to the invalid, generally directing 
his conversation to that gentleman, though sin- 
gularly conscious of Violet’s presence, as she 
sits aside with her fancy-work, her long, dark 
eyelashes sweeping over the soft bloom of her 
cheek, frequently heightened, however, by the 
smile with which Philip hands her scissors if 
they drop upon the carpet, or lowers the shade 
to shut out the strong sunlight. The acts were 
very trifling, to be sure, but the glance of the 
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dark eyes was embarrassing. Sometimes, by 
a few casual words, he would draw out a mod- 
est reply from the young lady; but it please 
her most to listen quietly to the conversatior 
of the gentlemen. Violet had always looked 
upon her father as the most interesting and in- 
telligent gentleman that she had ever known ; 
but now she was beginning mentally to except 
Philip Ogilby. 

Gradually Violet joined the two when dis- 
cussing books, and Philip frequently dropped 
a few hints to direct her in her choice of au- 
thors. 

** Did you ever take notes of what you read, 
Miss Violet ?’’ inquired the gentleman. 

‘“‘It was my practice at school, and very im- 
proving.”’ 

“If I bring you a book, will you promise me 
to renew the practice ?’’ 

The promise was given; and, next morning, 
Violet was a little perplexed at the idea of tak- 
ing notes of one of the Bridgewater Treatises. 
But Philip had brought also a copy of Mrs. 
Kingsley’s recollections of her husband, Canon 
Kingsley ; and, for a couple of hours, he held 
father and daughter spellbound, not only by 
the fascination of the book, but by the charm 
of the reading. 

“What a charming home his must have 
been !’’ said Philip; ‘‘ just my idea of a family, 
the father like the elder brother of the house- 
hold.”’ 

‘*It puts me in mind of Mr. Nelson’s boys ; 
he has a family of four,’’ said Violet; ‘‘and 
the father has succeeded in so drawing his 
boys’ companions around them at their home, 
that they have no desire to seek their pleas- 
ures away from their own fireside.” 

The reading went bravely on; and, after a 
while, Vivlet was persuaded to show her notes 
to Philip, aimost regarding him as her precep- 
tor. He was delighted with the quick appre- 
ciation of the fine sentiments so artlessly ex- 
pressed, and the intercourse of intellects pro- 
ceeded charmingly. In return, Violet was 
zlways ready to entertain their guest with her 
sweet music; and, finding that Philip had not 
only a fine musicai taste, but also a grand 
voice, they sung much together, and the season 
was passing rapidly in their delightful inter- 
course. 





CHAPTER III, 

A swirt blush was often called to Violet’s 
modest face, when John entered with bouquets 
of lovely flowers, which came frequently with 
Mr. Philip Ogilby’s compliments; sometimes a 





new piece of music, and scareely a day passed 
without some remembrance from the gentle- 
man. 

‘*What does all this mean, Queenie?’’ said 
papa, one day when a basket of flowers was 
handed in. 

‘*It just means the regard of a kind friend, 
papa; please do not say anything about it. 
Mr. Ogilby knows how I love flowers, and you 
know how he loves music, and so he sends me 
the new pieces, that I may learn them for his 
pleasure.” 

‘* That is all very fine, Queenie; but Augusta 
loves flowers, too, why does he not send them 
to her ?”’ 

Violet made no reply, and, as soon as possi- 
bie, left the room. New emotions were stirring 
in the fresh young heart; and Violet sometimes 
felt that there was a secret tc hide from com- 
mon eyes, scarcely owned to herself. It was 
very certain that her most delightful hours 
were spent in Philip Ogilby’s society, and she 
never stopped to ask if such sweet intercourse 
was dangerous. 

A storm of rain and wind had swept over the 
beach, and the next morning the surf was un- 
commonly lively. Violet was fond of bathing, 
and that morning had stayed out longer than 
usual, not aware of the deep holes washed in 
the sand by such gales. Philip was not far off, 
when suddenly a shriek from Augusta startled 
him. 

‘*My sister! my sister! look! look! she is 
sinking again !’’ 

Philip’s quick glance saw the figure as she 
went down for the second time; the undertow 
was strong, and swiftly carried out the drown- 
ing girl. She disappeared again, still further 
off than when Philip first saw her. Striking 
out with superhuman strength, while the 
hearts of the spectators seemed almost to stand 
still, Philip reached the drowning girl, and 
the next minute the life-boat received the two. 
Violet lay lifeless upon Philip’s shoulder, with 
her face downward, and none could tell what 
would be the result. 

‘‘Is she alive? Oh, tell me!’’ whispered 
Augusta, in her agony. , 

‘*T know not,’’ was the low reply; “let us 
hasten to the surf-house.’’ 

‘*My darling! my darling!’’ burst from his 
lips, as he laid her down upon the floor, so 
pale, so corpse-like. 

A physician had been summoned; and, after 
several hours, there were signs of fluttering 
about the heart, and faint breathing from the 
pale tips. 

There were none present but the physician, 
Augusta, Philip, and his cousin. Regardless 
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of their presence, Philip bent over the scarcely 
conscious form, calling out, in tones of an- 
guish :— 

**O Violet! Violet! speak te me—just one 
word !’’ 

Slowly the eyes opened, and, in the faintest 
whisper, she murmured :— 

‘*Is that you, Philip? I thought that I was 
with my mother.’’ 

As soon as possible, the limp form, still in 
her bathing-suit, was carried home; Mr. Hen- 
shaw almost walking out by himself to meet 
the group. Hastening to her side, he clasped 
the little hand within his own, exclaiming :— 

**Queenie! my little Queenie! thanks to our 
Father for this deliverance!’ and, turning to 
Philip, pale with excitement, ‘‘and to you, 
kind friend, under Providence, do we owe this 
unspeakable joy.’’ 

A few days of quiet in her own room restored 
her usual health and spirits; but the remem- 
bered words, ‘‘ my darling! my darling!’’ were 
with her every hour, 

On the third day after the accident, able to 
come down stairs, she was seated in an easy 
chair in the family room, waited on by father 
and sister with the most tender care. 

‘*Do you know how you are all spoiling 
me ?’’ said Violet, as Augusta pared the deli- 
cious fruit on a table by her side. 

‘* There, papa, you shall have the very best,’’ 
said the sweet girl, as she handed him a fine 


peach ; ‘‘ and here is one for you, too, Augusta ; 
I will not touch one unless you share them | 


with me.”’ 

Dressed in her white, morning wrapper, with 
a few of the flowers sent daily by Philip in her 
hair, perhaps she had never seemed so lovely 
to the young man, as he stopped a moment 
at the door, ere he entered. Violet knew the 


step, and, covered with blushes, timidly re- | 


ceived his warm congratulations on her com- 
plete recovery. 
Extending her hand, Philip held it fora 
moment, saying :— 
“We must take care at the beach after 
a storm, Miss Violet, for there are always so 
, many holes.”’ 
* Yes, that is true, for I felt a sudden sink- 
ing, and was immediately beyond my depth.”’ 
** No music to-day, I suppose,’’ said Philip. 
** You will please excuse me,’’ was the reply, 
**T am very nervous yet, and I fear that I 
could not bear the excitement; but I should 
be so glad to hear you sing, Mr. Ogilby.”’ 
Taking his seat at the piano, he sang Gotts- 
chalk’s Lullaby, just what suited Violet’s pre- 
sent frame. 


She sat with her eyes closed, and, as the | 


last notes softly died away, she said with a 
grateful smile :-— 

‘That is just what I wanted ; how did you 
know it, Mr. Ogilby ?’’ 

** 1 saw the moistend eyes and quivering lips, 
and I knew that you needed soothing.’’ 

** It seems to me that you know every one so 
well; I shall take care never to be ailing, for 
I am sure that you would find it out, even if I 
did wear a pleasant face.”’ 

** You could not do that Miss Violet, even if 
| you were to try; there is no pretension about 
| you, I am sure.’’ 

The morning reading, the afternoon ride, 
the evening music all commenced again, and 
Violet seemed as happy as a singing bird. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Epwin and Augusta continued devoted as 
ever—no doubt that the young man was really 
attached to the belle; and she, in turn, ad- 
mired and loved him as well as her nature was 
| capable of loving—the rumors of Mr. Ogilby’s 
wealth, however, the chief attraction. 

Occasionally, when papa had retired, Violet 
would accompany Philip to the evening hops, 
| but could never be persuaded to join in the 
round dances, of which Augusta was so fond. 
| Hearing her decline an invitation, Philip re- 
marked :— 
|  ‘* Do you never dance, Miss Violet ?’’ 
| “IT never join in the round dances,’’ was 
| the reply. 
| ‘I knew that before I asked.’’ 

‘* How did you know, Mr. Ogilby ? 
| TI knew you, Miss Violet,’ said Philip, with 
} 





: 
| a beaming smile. ‘'Shall we walk on the 
| beach ?’’ said Philip; ‘‘it is very warm here 
with the gaslights and the crowd, and so lovely 
| out-of-doors.’’ Standing a few minutes on the 
| piazza to admire the moonlight, Philip laid her 
| soft Shetland shawl across her shoulders say- 
ing: ‘‘ You must take care of your precious 
| life, Violet; coming out of that warm room, 
| you are in danger of taking cold.’’ 
| It was the first time that he had called her 
| by that familiar name since the confusion of 
the accident ; and, taking his arm, they walked 
in silence to the beach. Seated in one of the 
| arbors, they gazed upon one of the most lovely 
| pictures of the season—the ocean a flood of 
| silver moonshine, a line of phosphorus spread- 
ing its glittering gems upon the sparkling 
water. The musical echo of the waves, as they 
| chased each other upon the beach, had its sub- 
| duing effect upon the two. Philip broke the 
silence by saying :— 
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*“*What is the voice of the waves to you, 
Violet ?”’ 

‘“‘Tennyson’s beautiful lines express just 
what I have so often felt :-— 

‘ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, gray stones, O sea; 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.’ 
One cannot but think of the multitudes that 
lie buried in the mysterious depths of the 
solemn ocean.”’ 

** Mysteries are all about us, Violet; I know 
not which is the greater, life or death. What 
an awakening that will be when the sea gives 
up its dead!” 

“Life is very sweet to me, Mr. Ogilby, 
almost one summer day, only one great sorrow 
swept over it three years ago.”’ 

‘* How many of such years have you travelled, 
Violet ?’’ 

** Just twenty, Mr. Ogilby.”’ 

** And I just twenty-eight.”’ 

“I thought that you were muéh older, Mr. 
Ogilby, you seem so grave and thoughtful.”’ 

‘* Yours has been a sweet and blessed life, 
Violet, shedding its fragrance over your father’s 
home—can you share the rest of its holy love 
with me, Queenie ’’’ ; 

She bent her head low, fearing that even the 
moonlight might betray her deep emotions, 
and, placing her little hand within the broad, 
strong palm, she whispered :— 

**T can trust you, Philip: that hand is yours 
for all time ; through weal or woe, it is all your 
own.” 

Drawing her face close to his own, he pressed 
upon the sweet lips love’s first holy kiss, and 
thus their faith was plighted. 

The moon smiled upon their whispered vows, 
and the waves murmured a chant of solemn 
joy to the hearts of the betrothed. 

‘“*What do the waves say now, Violet ?’’ 
whispered Philip. 

**Forever! forever! never to sever.’’ 


* * 7 * * * 


“‘It is no news to me,’’ said Mr. Henshaw ; 
“*T have long seen what was coming. I have 
the knowledge that Philip is worthy of my 
daughter, and they have my blessing upon 
their union.”’ 

The summer is past; a brownish tint is on 
the leaves; travellers are returning to their 
homes ; and, once more established in winter 
quarters, it was manifest that there was no 
real improvement in the invalid, for the old 
symptoms returned, and another stroke of 
paralysis, more severe than former attacks, con- 
fined the sufferer to his room, requiring the 
most unremitting and careful nursing. 
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But Philip now shared Violet’s vigils, always 
welcome to the sufferer, who looked upon Philip 
as a dear son. 

The physicians gave no hope of final recovery ; 
indeed, they warned the family that another 
attack such as the last must prove fatal. And 
so they watched the dear sufferer, knowing 
that he must soon pass away from their sight, 
to join his blessed partner in the world of 
spirits. ; 

Tedious days of suffering were spared the 
invalid ; a fourth attack, swift and final, closed 
his earthly career, and opened upon him the 
blessedness of heaven. 

It was a time of sincere and deep sorrow in 
the family mansion, for he had been a most 
loving and devoted parent ; but Christian hope 
lightens every sorrow, and imparts strength to 
bear the heaviest. 


CHAPTER V. 


Viotet missed the constant ministry of the 
last few years, but Philip’s ténderness and 
watchful care were ever around her with the 
sheltering wings of love. 

The winter has passed silently away; and 
spring, with its skies of blue, its bursting buds, 
its green banners of hope and joy, and its sing- 
ing birds, is here. 

The wedding day is drawing near, and Vio- 
let’s home is to be in the suburbs of New York, 
within a pleasant ride of the metropolis. 

Philip is at the door one of these bright 
mornings calling to take Violet on a tour of 
inspection. Their ride was through a delight- 
ful country in view of the Hudson, and Violet’s 
expressions were constantly bursting forth as 
new scenes of beauty opened before them. 

‘‘And do you really prefer the country, 
Queenie ?’’ said her companion. 

‘* Indeed I do; it seems to me the very per- 
fection of living; but will youn be much away, 
Philip ?’’ 

‘** Not more than once a week, perhaps.”’ 

‘* Why; will you not have to go to the city 
on business ?’’ 

Philip smiled as he replied :— \ 

‘*T am not engaged in business, Queenie.’’ 

“Why, how is that? I thought that all 
gentlemen had some sort of business.’’ 

‘*T have none but the care of property for 
myself and a few orphan children.” 

Violet sat quiet for a minute or two, and 
then inquired :— 

‘Is Edwin in business, Philip ?’’ 

‘He is practising law in New York, and 
bids fair to rise in his profession.”’ 
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But the carriage is drawing up to a beautiful 
cottage, surrounded by tasteful grounds with 
two large horse-chestnut trees in front. 

‘*We call this Chestnut Cottage, and here 
we stop awhile, fe. | want your opinion of the 
place.’’ 

Philip rang the bell, and was answered by 
a servant who seemed well acquainted with 
Mr. Ogilby. 

‘*How are you all, Nancy?’’ inquired the 
gentleman. 

‘* Well and hearty, all but Major, Sir.’’ 

‘* What is the matter with Major ?”’ 

** He seems to have a bad cold, Sir.’’ 

‘*Well, John will soon bring him round 
again, he knows all about horses. But let me 
introduce you to Miss Violet Henshaw, who 
wishes to look through the house.’’ 

Nancy dropped a courtesy as she replied :— 

**We did not know that you were coming 
te-day, Mr. Ogilby, or we would have been 
better prepared.”’ 

Leading the way into the parlor, Violet saw 
that everything was just as pretty as a fine 
taste could make it—lovely carpets, neat furni- 
ture, handsome pictures, and many tasty and 
beautiful ornaments. Dining-room, sitting- 
room, kitchen, and chambers equally attrac- 
tive. Returning to the parlor, Philip dismissed 
the servant woman, and, turning to Violet, he 
said :— 

‘‘How would you like this for a home, 
Queenie ?”’ 

‘I think it is charming, and the beautiful 
view out of the sitting-room window is perfect.’’ 

‘*TIs there anything wanting, Violet, for a 
lady’s home ?’’ 

** Nothing, Philip, that I see.’’ 

**And so you like Chestnut Cottage ?”’ 

** Indeed I do; and the lovely garden, too; 
how beautifully it is kept !’’ 

**Yes, Nancy and her husband are good 
servants, and understand all about their busi- 
ness.”’ 

**T’ll take care of the flowers, Philip, with 
John’s help.’’ 

He looked amused as he replied :— 

“Who said that we are coming here, 
Queenie ?”’ 

** Why, didn’t you, Philip ?’’ 

**Are you sure, Queenie, that I said so? per- 
haps there is some little secret that you are 
not to know just yet.”’ 

**I thought married people never have any 
secrets, Philip.’’ 

**So think I,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ but you 
see, Queenie, we are not married yet.”’ 

Just then, Nancy entered with a tray of 
refreshments—lemonade and her own sponge- 





cake ; and, after partaking of them, the two 
took their departure, Philip whispering a word 
to Nancy, as he stood in the hall, to which she 
replied: ‘‘All will be ready in good time.” 

Driving on about a quarter of a mile, they 
came suddenly upon one of the most elegant 
country seats around New York. Situated in 
the midst of a lovely park, the grounds laid 
out in perfect taste, a rustic bridge spanning a 
small, picturesque lake, summer houses scat- 
tered around, grand old trees just putting on 
their early spring robes, the house itself a gem 
of architecture, 

“Is not that a beautiful place, Philip ?’’ 
said his companion. 

‘“‘I think so, Queenie, it is called Oakdale 
Park.’’ 

‘**Do you know the family livimg there ?’’ 

‘There is no one there at present but the 
keeper of the lodge; but when the family 
arrives we shall certainly drop in there, for I 
know them all; I promise you that you will 
own that yon have never seen anything more 
elegant than this suburban home. But which 
do you really admire most, Queenie, Chestnut 
Cottage or Oakdale Park ?’’ 

‘*To look at and admire, Oakdale Park; to 
live in, Chestnut Cottage. Would not you, 
Philip?” 

**I cannot say just yet; I’ll give you an 
answer four weeks hence.’’ 

‘*Four weeks! Why, that is our wedding 
week, Philip.’’ ; 

‘* Well, what then? that will be time enough 
to choose a nest, when I have secured the 
bird.”’ 

‘*Let us get out just one minute, Philip,’’ 
said Violet. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it ;’’ and the young 
lady was soon tripping about the beautiful 
grounds in an ecstasy of delight. 

‘* Just look at the stables, Philip, they are 
almost as fine as human dwellings.”? Run- 
ning on still further, she continued: ‘‘ Come 
here, Philip, just peep in at this green-house. 
What a world of superb flowers !’’ 

Taking a seat in a summeg-house, she 
enjoyed for a few minutes the concert of spring 
birds, for the trees were full of the sweet 
warblers. 

‘* Well, Philip, Chestnut Cottage is lovely, 
but Oakdale Park is grand—the grounds are} 
so beautiful.’’ 

‘*And so you choose Oakdale Park, Queenie ? 
I thought so.’’ 

‘*What nonsense, Philip, to think of such 
a thing! it would take a very rich man to live 
here, but Iam quite contented with Chestnut 
Cottage.”’ 
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** You seem to have got that fancy in your 
wise little head, Queenie.’’ 

‘*Well, Philip, did not you put it there ?”’ 

‘I think not, Queenie, I only asked you 
how you would like it.”’ 

“You are quizzing me, Philip,’’ said Violet, 
tapping him on the arm with her parasol ; 
** but I know that we shall have a lovely home 
anywhere—with you, Philip.’’ 


‘‘And so say I—any home where Queenie | 


reigns,’’ replied Philip. 

** We have had a charming ride,’’ said the 
young lady, as she descended from the carriage 
at her own door, but with a mischievous twin- 
kle in her eye, she said: ‘‘ But you have not 
told me yet about Chestnut Cottage, Philip.’’ 

‘*Time enough yet, little lady—we ’ll find a 
house all ready for us when we return.” 

The evening before the wedding a messenger 
arrived with a case of jewels for Miss Violet 
from Philip Ogilby. Augusta looked on sur- 
prised when the case was opened, to see a 
beautiful set of diamonds, for she had never 
thought of Philip as wealthy; but this gift 
certainly indicated abundant means. Edwin 
had bestowed many small gifts upon the young 
lady, but nothing to compare with this elegant 
gift, and Augusta was sorely puzzled. 

‘This is really too showy for me, Philip,’’ 
said Violet; ‘‘but I thank you with all my 
heart.”’ 

**Nothing is too beautiful or costly for my 
Queenie,’’ said Philip, as he placed the spray 
in her waving hair; ‘‘ but how came you to be 
called Queenie, I should like to know ?’’ 

‘“T was the youngest, Philip, and I fancy 
that I was a little spoiled, for I was not very 
strong; and everybody waited on me, and 
humored all my childish whims, so that I was 
a little queen at home; and that is how I got 
the name.’’ 

‘* But since then, how have you kept the 
title ? I fancy the sceptre has been one of love 
and gentleness, Violet, and every one bends to 
such an ensign of royalty ; I, for one, am ready 
to swear fealty to so fair a Queen.”’ 

** Provided that she does not step beyond the 
realm of womanliness, Philip; for if there is 
anything that I despise, it is a woman who has 


cast down her golden crown of modesty for the | 


brazen one of noisy arrogance and masculine 
usurpation.”’ 

‘Surely that cannot be my Jittle Queenie 
talking so earnestly about despising some of 
the modern women of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’’ 

‘*T feel strongly, Philip; such an honored 
place is ours ; such a throne as we may grace; 
such a sceptre God has put in our hands; and 


| yet, there are women vain enough, and weak 
| enough to barter all this for fame.”’ 
| ‘*Three cheers for my little Queenie !’’ said 
Philip. 
‘‘Rot three cheers, Philip, that is too much 
like the applause for strong-minded women.”’ 
‘* Well, then, three kisses,’’ said the young 
|man, ‘for my Violet, a true and noble wo- 
man !’’ 
‘‘ That is all that I desire,’’ said Violet. 
‘* But where is your crown, my Queen ?’’ 
‘‘T am only seeking the crown of love and 
| duty in every sphere of life.” 
‘It is yours already, Violet; it is better than 
a crown of pearls and diamonds.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

Tue wedding morning dawned brightly—the 
ceremony performed in church that united these 
| two warm hearts. A journey of two weeks 
| among delightful scenery will always be re- 

membered as one of the mile-stones of life’s 
journey in the history of these two young pil- 
| grims. 

Delightful as the journey had been, Violet 
was glad to be at home. An elegant carriage 
met them at the depot, and Philip seemed well 
acquainted with the driver, who welcomed his 
master home again. 

‘*This is your mistress, George,’’ said the 
| gentleman. ‘‘I hope that you will always 
| think it a pleasure to drive her carefully when- 
ever she wishes to ride.’?’ He made a low bow 
to the bride, who looked on somewhat surprised 
at the elegant carriage, and coachman in livery. 
‘* Now drive on, George,’’ said the master; ‘‘ we 
want to be at home in time for supper.’’ 

A rapid drive soon brought them in sight of 
Chestnut Cottage. Violet turned an inquiring 
look upon Philip’s face, but the carriage drove 
on. A very few minutes brought them to Oak- 
dale Park. 

‘¢ We stop here, Queenie,’’ said her husband. 

She looked quite confused as she asked :-— 

‘Is this our home, Philip ?’’ 

‘‘It is, my darling. Welcome to Oakdale 
| Park.”’ 

She threw her arms about his neck, and 
buried her fae for one moment on his broad 
chest. 

‘*T am so bewildered, Philip; I have a hun- 
| dred questions to ask.”’ 
| a Yot now, Queenie; after supper I will tell 

you all.’’ . 
Leading her into the drawing-room, a pleas- 
ing looking lady and her two little girls were 


| Waiting to receive her. 
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‘* This is my sister, Mrs. Fitzhugh, and these 
are my little nieces, Queenie.’’ 

The lady folded the young bride in her moth- 
erly embraee, and the little girls were eager to 
kiss the pretty young aunt. s 

** You are tired, dear,’’ said Mrs. Fitzhugh ; 
and, taking Violet to her room, the young bride 
looked around on all the elegance with a won- 
dering gaze, as she said :— 

** And this is home !’’ 

“Yes, Violet; Philip has spared neither 
pains nor expense to make it worthy of his 
young wife.”’ 

‘* But why did he not tell me? I think that 
I understand now. He is the wealthy Mr. 
Ogilby—and the other ?’’ locking at Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh with a questioning face. 

‘*Is a young lawyer making a name at his 
profession.’’ 

Ready for supper, Violet took her place at 
the head of the table, and presided with such 
a sweet, modest grace, that the sister’s heart 
was completely won; and the two felt that 
there was a bond already between the connec- 
tions. 

‘*Now, Philip, I must hear all about this 
mystery,’’ said the young lady; “and first 
abont Chestnut Cottage.’’ 

‘* That is my sister’s home, and you were 
taken out there to see if all was just right.’’ 

‘*That is delightful. 











But what about the | 


two cousins at the sea-shore ?— was it right to | 


appear under false colors ?’’ 

‘We did not seek it, Violet. But soon after 
we arrived, we discovered that a report was 
abroad that the rich Mr. Ogilby was there. 
Somehow the rumor fastened upon Edwin; 
and, as he is so much more showy than I, it 
was very easy to carry it on. I had been so 
annoyed at other watering-places by intriguing 
mammas, and speculating young ladies, flat- 
tered and followed just for my money, that I 
was glad to allow the report to spread, and so 
moved about quite at ease, unnoticed by the 
orowd.’’ 

‘* What about the turn-out, Philip ?’’ 

‘* Why, Ned was fond of show, and I wanted 
to be classed among the general crowd of visit- 
ors, so we exchanged.”’ 

Violet was quite satisfied in having won a 
noble heart, but was disturbed on Augusta’s 
account, knowing that she would never con- 
sent to take a lower place in society than her 
little sister. 

Next day Philip laid a pocket-book upon 
Violet’s dressing-table with her monthly allow- 
ance. 

‘That is for your own private purposes, 
Queenie,’’ said her hushand ; ‘‘ but your per- 





sonal wants will be supplied without restric. 
tion. You will find many opportunities for 
exercising your benevolence all around us, for 
the poor we have always.’’ 

On the following day Philip drove into the 
city, to bring Augusta out to Oakdale Park. 
Nothing could exceed the silent surprise with 
which she looked upon Violet’s elegant estab- 
lishment. Passing through house and grounds, 
through green-house and stables, she returned 
to the drawing-room. The sisters were alone. 

‘* This, then, is the rich Mr. Ogilby?’’ said 
Augusta. ‘‘ And the other’’— 

‘* Is a promising lawyer in New York, sister, 
much respected by the profession, and devoted 
to you, Augusta.”’ 

‘*T have been grossly deceived, Violet.’’ 

‘* How, sister? Not by Philip—not by Ed- 
win! Just think, Augusta, not one word of 
the kind has ever passed their lips; it was 
merely rumor that misled us both.’’ 

‘* But Edwin drove Philip’s turn-out, Violet.’’ 

‘‘That is true; Philip was sick of being 
courted for his money, that was his only reason. 
And Edwin was fond of a handsome turn-out, 
he never told you it was his; so you see, that 
there was no deceit planned. Tell me, Augusta, 
has Edwin ever passed himself off for a rich 
man.’’ 

‘* Not by words, Violet; but he must have 
heard the rumor, and ought to have corrected 
it. But remember, I can never be the wife of 
a poor man ; I have no qualities for such a lot.’’ 

Notwithstanding Violet’s arguments, Augusta 
persisted in thinking herself aggrieved, and the 
engagement was broken. It was a sore disap- 
pointment to Edwin Ogilby, for his heart was 
in the fulfilment of the contemplated union. 
But Augusta did what many others have done 
—she crushed her woman’s heart with the hand 
of woman’s pride. g 

Mr. Allingham was a rich millionaire, had 
long admired Augusta Henshaw, and renewed 
his addresses—an old bachelor, more than 
twice her age, with but little heart, but plenty 
of money, the ravages of years only partially 
concealed by artificial methods—and he was 
accepted. 

A glowing account of a wedding in high life 
appeared in public print, lauding the beauty 
of the bride, the splendor of her dress. 

And so Augusta had her diamonds, her car- 
riages, her town and country house, her retinue 
of servants, her train of fashionable friends, 
and all that wealth could lavish upon her; 
but, having no throne of domestic love where 
she might reign, she travelled about from place 
to place, seeking rest, but finding none; her 
heart withered, her youth wasted. She had 
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cast aside the crown of womanly affection ; and 
no heart can grow and flourish without love. 

But Violet reigned a queen in the sweet 
sanctity of Oakdale Park — her husband’s joy 
and solace, though she wore no crown of dia- 
monds and pearls. 
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old man. ‘I hae lived to be weary o’ life; 
and here or vonder—at the back o’ a dyke, in 
a wreath o’ snaw, or in the wame 0’ a wave— 
what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie dies?’ 
***Good man,’ said Sir Arthur, ‘can you 
think of nothing—of no help? I’ll make you 
rich—I ’ll give you a farm—lI ’li’— 
***Our riches will be soon equal,’ said the 
| beggar, looking out upon the strife of the 
| waters. ‘They are sae already, for I hae nae 


Tue scene from the ‘‘Antiquary,’’ represented | land, and you would give your fair bounds and 


in our steel plate this month, is from one of 
Scott’s most thrilling descriptions of a ‘‘ hair- 
breadth ’scape.’’ Sir Arthur Wardour and 
his daughter, being overtaken by astorm upon 
the seaside, and in a place where the advanc- 
ing tide threatened death, are rescued by the 
old blue-gown beggar, Edie Ochiltree. Scott 
thus describes the scene :— 

“It was, indeed, a dreadful evening. The 


howling of the storm mingled with the shrieks | 


of the sea-fowl, and sounded like the dirge of 
the three devoted beings, who, pent between 
two of the most magnificent, yet most dreadful 
objects of nature—a raging tide and an insur- 
mountable precipice—-toiled along their painful 
and dangerous path, often lashed by the spray 
of some giant billow, which threw itself higher 
on the beach than those that had preceded it. 
Each minute did their enemy gain ground per- 


ceptibly upon them! Still, however, loath to | 
relinquish the last hopes of life, they bent their | 


eyes on the black rock pointed out by Ochiltree. 


It was yet distinctly visible among the break- | 
ers, and continued to be so, until they came to | 


a turn in their precarious path where an inter- 


vening projection of rock hid it from their sight. | 
Deprived of the view of the beacon on which | 


they had relied, they now experieneed the 
double agony of terror and suspense. They 
struggled forward, however; but, when they 
arrived at the point from which they ought to 
have seen the crag, it was no longer visible. 
The signal of safety was lost among a thousand 
white breakers, which, dashing upon the point 
of the promontory, rose in prodigious sheets of 
snowy foam as high as the mast of a first-rate 
man-of-war, against the dark brow of the pre- 
cipice. 

‘*The countenance of the old man fell. Isa- 
bella gave a faint shriek, and, ‘God have 
merey upon us!’ which her guide solemnly 
uttered, was piteously echoed by Sir Arthur— 
‘My child! my child! to die such a death !’ 

‘** My father! my dear father!’ his daughter 
exclaimed, clinging to him ; ‘ and you, too, who 


| 


have lost your own life in endeavoring to save | 
| tions as his former practice, and the remem- 


ours!’ 


*** That ’s not worth the counting,’ said the 





barony for asquare yard of rock that would be 
dry for twal hours.’ 

‘“While they exchanged these words, they 
pansed upon the highest ledge of rock to which 
they could attain; for it seemed that any fur- 
ther attempt to move forward could only serve 
to anticipate their fate. Here, then, they were 
to await the sure though slow progress of the 
raging element, something in the situation of 
the martyrs of the early church, who, exposed 
by heathen tyrants to be slain by wild beasts, 
| were compelled for a time to witness the impa- 
tience and rage by which the animals were 
agitated, while awaiting the signal for undoing 
their grates and letting them loose upon the 
victims. 

‘Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella 
time to collect the powers of a mind naturally 
| strong and .ourageous, and which rallied itself 

at this terrible juncture. 
‘¢* Must we yield life,’ she said, ‘without a 
| struggle? Is there no path, however dreadful, 
by which we could climb the crag, or, at least, 
attain some heighi above the tide, where we 
could remain till morning, or till help comes ? 
They must be aware of our situation, and will 
raise the country to relieve us.’ 
‘* Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely com- 
prehended, his daughter’s question, turned, 
nevertheless, instinctively and eagerly to the 
| old man, as if their lives were in his gift. 
‘* Ochiltree paused. 
***T was a bauld craigsman,’ he said, ‘ ance 


| in my life, and mony a kittywake’s and lun- 


gie’s nest hae I harried up amang thae very 
black rocks; but it’s lang, lang syne, and nae 
mortal could speel them without a rope. And, 
if I had one, my ee-sight, and my footstep, and 
my hand-grip, hae a’ failed mony a day sinsyne. 
And then, how could I save you? But there 
was a path here ance, though, maybe, if we 
could see it, ye would rather bide where we 
are. His name be praised!’ he ejaculated, 
suddenly, ‘there’s ane coming down the crag 
e’en now!’ Then, exalting his voice, he hil- 
loa’d out to the daring adventurer such instruce- 





brance of local circumstances suddenly forced 
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upon his mind: ‘ Ye’re right! ye’re right! 
That gate! that gate! Fasten the rope weel 
round Crummie’s-horn—that’s the muckle 
black stane—cast twa plies round it—that’s it! 
Now weize yoursell a wee easelward—a wee 
mair yet to that ither stane. We ca’d it the 
Cat’s-lug ; there used to be the root o’ an aik- 
tree there. That will do. Canny, now, lad; 
canny, now. Tak tent and tak time — Lord 
bless you, tak time! Vera weel. Now we 
maun get to Bessy’s Apron—that’s the muckle 
braid, flat, blue stane—and then, I think, wi’ 
your help and the tow thegither, I'll win at ye, 
and then we ’Il be able to get up the young leddy 
and Sir Arthur.’ 

‘* The adventurer, following the directions of 
old Edie, flung him down the end of the rope, 
which he secured around Miss Wardour, wrap- 
ping her previously in his own blue gown, to 
preserve her as much as possible from injury. 
Then, availing himself of the rope, which 
was made fast at the other end, he began 
to ascend the face of the crag—a most precari- 
ous and dizzy undertaking, which, however, 
after one or two perilous escapes, placed him 
safe on the broad, flat stone beside our friend 
Lovel. Their joint strength was able to raise 
Isabella to the place of safety which they had 
attained. Lovel then descended, in order to 
assist Sir Arthur, around whom he adjusted 
the rope; and again mounting to their place of 
refuge, with the assistance of old Ochiltree, and 
such aid as Sir Arthur himself could afford, he 
raised himself beyond the reach of the billows.” 


—_ -—ea -——___—_ 


Happy is he who has learned this one thing: 
to do the plain duty of the moment quickly and 
cheerfully, wherever and whatever it may be. 

Ir is a great misfortune to have a fretfal dis- 


position. It takes the fragrance out of one’s 


life, and leaves only the seeds, where a cheerful | 


disposition ought to bloom. The habit of fret- 


ting is one that grows rapidly unless it be | 


sternly repressed. 

LETTER-wRITING.—So long as people keep to 
the relation of facts in their letters, and think 
they know each other well enough, all is easy ; 
but, if they go from facts to opinions and feel- 
ings, if they anxiously desire to know each 
other more and more, it is very hard to do this 
by such means. There is not the tell-tale 
human voice and the changing human eye to 
help them on this further acquaintance. The 
mystery that we wart to penetrate, the soul 
that we want to reach with our soul, cannot 
unveil itself to as on a sheet of paper, even if 
it yearns to do so, and is willing to let us know 
as much as we understand. 


THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 





BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 





CHAPTER V. 
Tue years passed on ; Asa went to Dartmouth _ 
| to college, and Electa, in her eighteenth year, 
| to school in Boston. Asa Malbone at once took 
|ahigh rank in his classes, as, thanks to his 
| father, he entered the Junior class. He was 
| fond of study, ambitious of honors; and his 
tastes were all refined and lofty beyond his 
years, so that the ordinary temptations of col- 
lege life, the coarseness of mere animal frolic 
| and practical jokes, were to him no temptations 
| at all, His most intimate friend was Chauncey 

Dunbar, who, though two years older than Asa, 
was no further advanced. Chauncey looked 
up to Asa, admired him intensely, and followed 
his lead in pverything ; and, so excellent was 
Mr. Malbone’s reputation, that all the world 
thought the alliance an excellent thing for 
Chauncey. 

There was alsoa divinity student some years 
older than the two young men, who, being en- 
gaged to Ellen Dunbar, was, after a fashion, an 
intimate of Chauncey’s, and whom, it must be 
confessed, Mr. Malbone rather patronized ; but 
in a very good-natured fashion, for which Syl- 
vanus Howe was sincerely grateful. Sylvanus 
had not met with much kindness in the course 
of his life since he had been cast on the world 

| at ten years old, and bound out by the select- 
men of his native town to a farmer. He had 
kept the object of his ambition, or, rather, of 
nis hope, steadily in view; he had earned his 
| own education, and was paying his own way 
through the divinity school, with what self-de- 
' nial and hard work no one knew but himself. 

To fight every inch of one’s way through life 
does not, as arule, have an elegant effect upon 
& man’s manners and customs, and Sylvanus 
| was no exception to the rule. He was awk- 
| ward, he was angular, his conversation was by 
' no means free from provincialisms, nor his ac- 

cent from the flavor of his native Green Moun- 

tains. He could not speak to a lady without 
starts and convulsions; no one could imagine 

how he had ever brought himself to propose to 
| Miss Dunbar, nor how she had been minded to 
accept a man of no family whatever, without 
fortune, without attractions. 

His companions laughed at him; and yet, 
with all his deficiencies, Sylvanus was a man 
who carried weight. He wore the oldest of 
coats, his gesture was ungraceful beyond ex- 
pression, his voice was harsh, his features 
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rugged, and yet, when he spoke, he com- 
manded attention. 

Shy even to agony, painfully conscious of 
his own deficiencies, ready to count others. bet- 
ter than himself, where he had once made up 
his mind on a question of right and wrong, he 
was a2 man who could and would have main- 
tained his position against a world in arms, 
and who would have conquered or died at his 
post, careless of death so that an inch was won 
for his cause. 

Asa and Chauncey laughed at Sylvanus, but 
they respected him, and, it might be, were 
more influenced by his opinion than they cared 
toown. Both young men were reasonably well 
provided with cash, and they would fain have 
endued Sylvanus with a decent suit of clothes 
and brought him into society a little. 
steadily declined the offer, but he was pene- 
trated with gratitude, and it rejoiced his heart 
when he heard the praises of ‘‘ the boys.’’ 

Without effort, or, at least, without. visible 
effort, Asa Malbone was an authority, and the 
youth of his degree felt it a distinction to walk 
with him, to be addressed by him, or be invited 
to his rooms. The fact that he used his influ- 
ence on the side of law and order, his love of 
study, his observance of rules, made him a 
fayorite with his instructors. He was one of 
whom all men spoke well. He made plenty of 
acquaintances in a town where there was no 
lack of pleasant society. His manners, which 
had something of his father’s old-world cour- 
tesy, his personal appearance, which was emi- 
nently striking, made him a welcome guest at 
houses where there were fair daughters, and 
where, in commencement time, flocks of pretty 
girls gathered as regularly as the robins come 
with the cherries. But among them all there 
was no one who, in Mr. Malbone’s eyes, com- 
pared with Electa Dalrymple. 

In the mean time poor Electa found her 
school-life by no means pervaded with those 
favoring gales that were swelling Asa’s sails in 
coilege ; she was too unlike her companions. 
Never used to associate with other girls, their 
ways, ambitions, and interests seemed stranger 
to her than her peculiarities to them. She was 
always ready to do a kindness; her pens, her 
paper, her hair-pins, ribbons, and working 
materials were at any one’s service; and the 
little world, accepting the favars of unconscious 
kindness after the manner of the great world, 
pirated upon her property, and then laughed 
at her for bearing with their impositions; and 
there was no one to take her part, as Ellen 
Dunbar had done in her childhood. . Neither 


was Miss Dalrymple any great favorite with 
the heads of the establishment. 





He — 





Mrs. Gowers was an extremely dignified lady, 
with very impressive manners. Her learning 
and accomplishments were supposed to be 
something quite unfathomable, and her pupils 
held her in awful reverence. Especially in the 
matter of needlework was Mrs. Gowers supposed 
to be endowed with more genius than ever had 
fallen to the lot of woman since the time of 
Penelope. 

Not to mention such trifles as three hundred 
fine tucks on a breadth of linen cambric, sam- 
ples, and flowers, she had ‘‘done’’ six large 
figure-pieces, representing various _ historical 
and mythological scenes, all from designs of 
her own. The chief glory of this collection 
was the descent of Orpheus in search of Eury- 
dice. In order to make the king of the lower 
world sufficiently grim, he was represented 
with the complexion of a very sooty colored 
person, and with his hair in black silk French 
knots, which had the effect of wool. Remem- 
bering her Pope, the fair artist, pre-Raphaelite 
before her time, had drawn 

‘Tron tears on Pluto’s cheek’’— 
in the shape of literal cut-steel beads, the 
effect of which was enough to melt the hardest 
heart. 

Beside the mythological pieces, there was 
hung in the parlor Clarissa and Lovelace, the 
former holding in her painted white satin hand 
an actual handkerchief of linen cambric, in- 
serted by means of lace stitches; and the 
mournful reproach im UClarissa’s blue-bead 


| eyes, and the gold embroidery upon the coat 


of the depraved Lovelace, were in themselves 
a lesson in morality. Miss Dalrymple’s ex- 
pression, as she had looked at these works of 
art for the first time, had been :— 
** Not enjoyment and not sorrow’’— 

but a certain mixture of both; and, when she 
was asked if she would not like the inestimable 
privilege of copying one of these pieces, she 
had replied, ‘‘ Oh, no, I thank you!’’ in a tone 
expressing not so much doubt of her own pow- 
ers as horror at the proposition, 

Mrs. Gowers, however given to needlework, 
to dignity, and to the utterance of moral sen- 
timents, after the manner of Doctor Johnson, 
was a kind-hearted, sensible woman ; and, hal 
she been thrown much into the principal’s 
hands, Electa would have escaped much annoy- 
ance. I regret to say, however, that Miss Dal- 
rymple at seventeen was not far enough ad- 
vanced to join the older classes over which 
Mrs. Gowers presided. 

She fell under the rule of Miss Bartol, Mrs. 
Gowers’ sister, a lady who was an exaggerated 
copy of her elder’s manners and customs, with- 
out her real good sense and good feeling. Miss 
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Bartol had a notion that toward herself person- 


she had secreted a pound of candy and an old 


ally, this young lady had not that feeling of | dream-book stolen from the cook; and, with 


awe and respect, the want of which argued 
something highly exceptional and improper in 
the moral and mental constitution. 

Each day Electa grew more and more quiet, 
and repelled, and wondered at on all sides; 
lived more and more in that inner world of 
her own—a world that seemed quite unlike the 
usual dreamy romance realm of budding wo- 
manhood. Once only, while she remained at 
school, did Miss Dalrymple come into direct 
collision with the authorities. There was in 
the house a little girl from the West: Indies, a 
niece of Mrs. Gowers, a passionate, untaught 
child, brought up among negro slaves, and 
wholly unused to any discipline or self-control. 
To do Mrs. Gowers justice, she had exercised a 
great deal of patience and wisdom in the man- 
agement of this child, who was a sore trial to 
her orderly nature. 

Little Phyllis Dempster, brought up by a 
superstitious negro nurse, had heard all sorts 
of stories of ghosts, witches, and demons who 
haunt the night; and, such had been her ter- 
ror of the dark, that she had been indulged 
with a light in the room she shared with a 
companion, a privilege hitherto unheard of in 
the seminary. 

It happened, however, that the absence of 
Mrs. Gowers for a few days left the care of the 
school to her sister, Miss Bartol. This lady 
had viewed with extreme disapproval the un- 
due indulgence accorded to little Phyllis. 


school system. She called Phyllis before her, 
and told the child that it was quite impossible 
she should be allowed to havea light after half- 
past nine. 

In vain the poor child sobbed, and begged, 
and prayed. She got in return only a lecture 
on the subject of foolish fears, the assurance 
that ghosts, witches, and such creatures were 
ali absurdities, and that she must forthwith 
give up such silly notions. 

**Did you ever see a ghost, Aunt Frances ?’’ 
asked Phyllis, through her tears. 

‘*Certainly not,’’ replied Miss Bartol, with 
an air that implied that, even had ghosts been 
as plenty as blackberries, she was quite above 
seeing them; ‘‘ of course I never saw one.’ 

‘*Then how do you know there ain't any ?”’ 
said Phyllis, quite as if this argument settled 
the question. 

It made no impression on Miss Bartol’s mind, 
however; and Phyllis, refusing to be quiet, 
was sent erying to her room, and told to stay 
there till tea-time. This command troubled 
Miss Phyllis very little. In her own quarters 


It | 
was an infraction of rules, and against the | 


the sugar-plums and the oracle, she passed a 
not unpleasant day. She appeared at the tea- 
table, but, as might have been expected, with 
little appetite. 

**What will you do without a light, Phyllis ?’’ 
asked her next neighbor. ¥ 
**I’ll have a lamp,”’ said Phyllis, with deci- 
sion. ‘‘I’ll yell so she’ll be glad to let me 

| have all the lights in the house.’’ 

The child’s tactics were not ill arranged, but 
she had failed to estimate the enemy’s re- 
sources. When the light was removed, she 
did, indeed, scream at the very top of her 
voice, partly in passion, partly in fright, for 
her terror of the darkness was very real. 

Miss Bartol, however, at once appeared on 
the scene, dismissed the girls who had groped 
their way in the dark to Phyllis’s ~oom, and 
bade the little girl lie down and sleep, and 
make no more disturbance. 

Poor Phyllis had, however, by this time 
worked herself into such an agony of passion, 
that she cou'd not have commanded herself 
even had she tried. She shrieked, and 
| Stamped, and tore her hair and her clothes, 

and the whipping, which her aunt thought 
| proper to administer, had no effect whatever. 

Then Miss Bartol lost her temper and her 
| own self-control entirely. She caught the child 
by the arm, and carried her, in spite of her 
| struggles and cries, to a little room high up in 
| the corner of the garret, pushed her in, and, 
shutting the door and locking it, retreated tri- 
umphant, quite unmoved by the child’s piteous 
wails of anguish and terror. 
Asshe was descending the garret stairs, how- 
| 





ever, she met Electa Dalrymple coming up with 
| alamp in her hand. She was in a loose white 
| wrapper, her hair floating over her shoulders ; 
| her eyes were shining with a steady light. 
| Altogether she was rather an awe-inspiring 
vision, even to a schoolmistress. 

‘*Where are you going, Miss Dalrymple ?’’ 

; asked Miss Bartol, angrily. 
|  ‘*ToPhyllis,’’ said Electa, as serenely as if she 
| were doing the most ordinary thing in the world. 
| ‘*Miss Dalrymple! I am astonished! I am 

amazed! Go back to your room instantly. Do 

you hear me ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I hear you quite weil!’’ said 
Klecta, looking at her in her strange, far-off, 
| composed fashion; ‘‘ but I must go up stairs. 
| You have done a very cruel thing just because 
| you do not understand. Those things that 
| pretend to live in the dark are very dreadful 
| when people do not know the real truth abopt 
darkness and light.’’ 
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*‘You insolent girl!’’ cried Miss Bartol, 


almost as much beside herself with passion as | 


poor Phyllis. ‘If you don’t go down stairs, 


I’u—t 7’ — 


But the sentence remained unfinished. Electa | 


set the lamp on the floor above her head. She 
put her two hands on Miss Bartol’s shoulders, 
and th@re was a strength in the shavely wrists 
for which the elder lady was no match. In an 
instant she found herself set to one side, gently 
but decidedly, while Electa passed on as com- 


posed, steady, and swift as if she had been one of 


those spirits of which poor Phyllis stood in dread. 
Miss Bartol did not follow her, but retreated 
to her own room, rather regretting that she had 
carried matters so far, and with an uncomfort- 
able doubt as to what might be her sister’s ver- 
dict on her return. None the less, however, 
did she conceive toward Miss Dalrymple a bit- 
ter dislike, which was fated to exercise no small 
influence over the young lady’s future. 


When Miss Dalrymple reached the door of | 


the garret room, she found the key in the lock, 
and entered without hesitation. Poor Phyllis 
was crouched in a corner on the floor, moaning, 
shuddering, her mind almost overset with her 


late passion and present fear; the horror of | 


darkness, and the knowledge that her own 
smaller prison was shut in by the huge black 
garret, with its undefined and awful shadows, 
and the long, lonely stairs. 

‘*Don’t be frightened any more, Phyliis,’’ 


said Electa, sitting down on the floor beside the | 


little girl; ‘‘I will stay with you.”’ 
Phyllis clung to her like a frightened kitten. 
**Oh, she won’t let you, Miss Dalrymple,’’ 
she sobbed ; ‘‘ she ’ll come and take you away !”’ 


**No;’* returned Electa, with serene resolu- 
tion. ‘*She has gone, and I have locked the 


” 


door on the inside. 


*“*T should like to kill her,’ said Phyllis, 


setting her teeth. 
‘*T would not say that,’’ said Electa; ‘‘ she 
is a foolish woman to be sure, but she is dull, 


and doesn’t understand why you are afraid. | 


I knew you must be suffering very much, and 
so I came.”’ 


‘* You are the bestest girl in the world, the | 
very bestest,’’ said Phyllis, her gratitude find- | 


ing the usual superlative too weak ; ‘‘ but Oh, 
don’t I hate her, though !” 

*‘It is better not. Do you know, I think if 
you would not get into such passions and hate 
people, you would not be afraid in the dark.”’ 

‘What a queer girl you are,” said Phyllis, 
rather impressed, however; ‘‘ but she—that 
old cat—she says she don’t believe in ghosts 
and such things, but I do believe she ’d be just 
as ’fraid of them as I am. I don’t care,’’ con- 





| tinued the child, with emphasis. ‘‘She’ll be 
a ghost herself some day, and then I won’t 
| believe in her, and she may see how shell 
| like that.” 

‘‘Then she can’t do you any harm,’’ said 
Electa, with a smile. 
| ‘We shall freeze here before morning,” 
| said Phyllis, with a shiver—for it was a cool 
' autumn night, and the wind blowing through 

a broken pane made the unfurnished chamber 
| very chill. P 
‘“‘T am not going to stay here,’’ said Miss" 
Dalrymple, very calmly. ‘‘ As soon as you 
| have quite stopped crying, we will go down 
| to my room,” 
‘“‘Oh, you won’t dare to, will you?’”’ said 
| Phyllis, opening her eyes. 
| We shall both get cold if we stay here all 
| night. I am glad I happened to be in the 
house, for it would have been a very cruel 
thing to leave you alone here.”’ 

‘** Keep hold of my hand, then,’’ said Phyllis, 
trembling. ‘‘Oh, Miss Dalrymple, I’m afraid 
to go through that garret and down those stairs. 
It will seem just as if something was close behind 
| me and would catch me; it always does.’’ 
| Yes, I know you feel so; but it is only a 
| phantom fear ; it is no reality, and you are; so 

if you can once believe it you have no reason 
to be afraid.’’ * 
| I don’t know what you mean; but I won’t 
be afraid any more than I can help if you will 
hold my hand very close.”’ 

The two went down stairs, Phyllis clinging 
to her protector. They reached Electa’s room 
in safety, and the exhausted and shivering 
child crept into bed and was soon asleep in 
her protector’s arms. 

The next morning, happily for Phyllis, an 
old friend of her father’s unexpectedly appeared 
and claimed her for a long-promised visit, and 
| Miss Bartol was glad to avoid a second contest 
| by letting her go. 

When Phyllis had gone Miss Bartol collected 
her forces and came down upon Miss Dalrymple. 
It was not without anxiety that she joined 
battle, remembering the issne of the contest on 
the past night; but she was greatly surprised 
to find that the young lady made no effort to 
defend herself. She listened to the long dis- 
| course with which Miss Bartol vindicated her 

injured majesty without a word or sign, either 
| of penitence, hurt feeling, or awakened tem- 

per. She listened to the sentence that con- 

demned her to imprisonment in her own room 

for a week without a word, made her courtesy, 

and was withdrawing in silence, when Miss 

Bartol insisted that she should beg pardon for 
_ her very improper conduct. 
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‘Why should I ask your pardon?’ said 
Electa, gently, and with a certain pity; “I 
think you ought to be glad that I have kept 
you from doing a great mischief. I am sure 
you would have been sorry if the child had 
had a fit, for you are not at all a wicked woman. 
it is only that you don’t understand things, 
and have a bad temper.’’ 

These remarks, as may be supposed, did not 
conciliate Miss Bartol. 

Electa endured her confinement and scanty 
fare without a word of complaint, nor would 
she allow the girls to visit her with clandestine 
treats ; for, on account of her resistance to Miss 
Bartol, her schoolmates were inclined to regard 
her as a heroine, 

Mrs. Gowers, however, came home on the 
last day of the week. She heard the story 
from Miss Bartol and from two or three indig- 
nant elder pupils, and, to the great delight of 
the young ladies, she at once released Miss 
Dalrymple. 

‘*In general,’’ she said to that young lady, 
‘*T must of course utterly disapprove of resist- 
ance to constituted authorites and the rules of 
the school; but in this instance, Miss Dalrym- 
ple, justice obliges me to say that your be- 
havior was in accordance with the laws of 
humanity and the dictates of reason, and com- 
mands my approval.”’ 





| 
| 





' 


Miss Dalrymple accordingly reappeared, look- | 


ing rather pale and tired, but otherwise un- 
changed. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tur next day brought Mr. Malbone, Junior, 





with a letter and a parcel for Miss Dalrymple | 


from her mother. Asa was on his way back to 
college, he having been at home for a little 
while, and, though Bosten was not exactly on 
his way to Dartmouth, the young gentleman 


had convinced his father, without much diffi- | 


culty, that there were certain matters connected | 
| ferent from what you are.”’ 


with the publication of an ordination sermon 
which would be best managed by himself. 
Having settled that question, it of course be- 
came his duty to inquire whether Mrs. Dal- 
rymple had nothing to send to her daughter, 
and something of course was forthcoming, a 
letter and parcel; and, as I love to be exact, I 
will say that the letter was an anxious charge 
to Miss Dalrymple to keep her feet dry, and 
that the parcel contained a Frenct worked 
collar. 


As Asa sat in the sehool parlor, or, as Mrs. | 
| say you wanted to go home, but you never 


Gowers loved to call it, the ‘‘ reception room,’’ 
and contemplated the needle-works of art 


wherewith it was ornamented, and the stiff, 
prim, unhomelike aspect of the place, his sym- 
pathy for Electa, and his indignation at her 
confinement in such a prison, suddenly rose 
to boiling point. He resolved to write to his 
father and beg him to represent to Electa’s 
parents that it was mere cruelty and folly to 
condemn their daughter to a life which must 
be wearisome to her beyond measure. . 

When Electa entered, Asa for a moment for- 
got himself in wonder at the girl bfore him, 
who was the same yet not the same as his old 
playmate. His first and very natural impulse 
had been to take her in his arms and kiss her 
as he had done a hundred times, and, conscious 
of this impuise which he dare no longer obey, 
he colored as he bent over her hand and mur- 
mured some unintelligible words about his 


father, her mother, Dartmouth, Boston, and 


his errand. 

Miss Dalrymple was somewhat pale, and 
there was a pathetic, tired look which gradu- 
ally disappeared as her old moonlight smile 
stole over her face and began to shine in her 
eyes. She gave a long sigh as of deep content. 

‘*T am so glad you have come,’ she said, 
gently. 

Asa went up immediately into the seventh 
heaven, and, leading her to the hard, stiff hair- 
cloth sofa, sat down beside her as if that detest- 
able piece of furniture had been a throne. 

‘*You are not well—oh, J] am sure you can- 
not be happy here !’’ he said. 

‘*T am a little tired; that is all.”’ 

‘Tired! How should you be otherwise ? 
Pardon me, but I cannot help wondering why 
they sent you here.”’ 

‘* You know,’’ she said, quite simply, ‘‘ that 
I am not like other girls, and father and 
mother would rather I were not quite so differ- 
ent, and I do try not to be peculiar, but I don’t 
know how.”’ 

** Good heavens !’’ cried the student. ‘‘ Why 
should you be like other girls? Who in the 
world should wish you to be in any way dif- 


She shook her head. ‘i cannot tell ; I think 
people would like me better.’’ 

‘‘It is injuring your health and spirits, I 
know it is. Tell me, are you not homesick ?”’ 

A slight shadow came over her face, but her 
eyes shone. 

‘Do you know I think I have been a little 
homesick all my life ?’’ . 

‘** Ah, that is like one of your old speeches. 
When you were a little chiid, you would sit 
and watch the sea with such wistful eyes and 


would tell me what you meant.”’ 
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‘**T had many strange fancies in those days, 
if they were fancies—I hardly know myself 
what I thought—but you always had more 
patience with me than any one else, Asa.’’ 

The student had sometimes wished that his 
mame were something more elegant than the 
Scripture title he had inherited from his grand- 
father, -but, as Electa spoke it, he would not 
have changed it for any other. 

In fact he had all at once fallen in love with 
one for whom he had hitherto felt but a broth- 
erly friendship, and, not knowing more of his 
own sentiments than is common to men in his 
state of mind, he at once imagined himself to 
have been devoted during his whole life to 
Electa Dalrymple. 

“* As if patience were ever needed ! 
you who had patience with me.’’ 

‘Tell me about your father,’’ she said. 

‘*He misses you. You know you are his 
daughter in all but name.’’ 

There is no telling what he might have said 
next if, at that moment, Mrs. Gowers had not 
sailed in, with all her silks rustling, and wear- 
ing her most imposing cap. 

Mr. Malbone rose to receive her, and wished 
her a thousand miles off. As to Miss Dalrym- 
ple, she did not color; indeed, this sign of 
emotion was very rare with her, and embar- 
rassment was something wholly foreign to her 
habits, but it may safely be said that she would 
not have been sorry had Mrs. Gowers stayed 
away a few moments more. 

Mr. Malbone, however, had not entered the 
temple of the Boston Minerva without an offer- 
ing to lay on her shrine, a letter from a lady 
of her acquaintance containing certain new 
devices in lace stitch with minute directions 
for the performance thereof. The lady received 
the offering with favor, and, learning that he 
was the son of Dr. Malbone, for whom she 
entertained a great respect, she was exceed- 
ingly gracious. As the greatest honor she 
could show him, she pointed out to him the 
strong points in the various silken pictures 
about the room, and gave a detailed account of 
the difficulties she had encountered in depict- 
ing the Kingdom of Hades and its sovereigns in 
cross-stitch. 

To hear all this did Mr. Malbone seriously 
incline, and so wholly did he appear to be 
absorbed in her art that the elder lady was 
quite charmed, contrary to her habit, for in 
general she highly disapproved of young men, 
regarding them much as an old hen with a flock 
of giddy chickens looks at all cats. 

She was so gracious that Mr. Malbone dared 
to offer quite an audacious petition. His aunt, 
Mrs. Wyndham, had asked him to bring Miss 
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Dalrymple to her house to tea to meet a few 
friends ; Mrs. Wyndham would send her home 
in the carriage. Mrs. Wyndham, a good- 
natured woman of the world, had indeed told 
her nephew that he might bring Miss Dalrym- 
ple if he could, but had expressed great doubts 
whether it were possible, Mrs. Gowers being 
such a dragon of propriety. 

Electa, who had watched her friend through 
the needlework with rather a perplexed look, 
glanced up with something like eagerness. Mrs. 
Wyndham had called upon her and asked her 
to her house, but for the last few weeks the 
lady had been out of town. 

Mrs. Gowers drew herself up, and for a mo- 
ment looked quite horrified, but the young 
gentleman looked so very meek, respectful, 
and submissive that she was tempted to be- 
lieve that, as the son of a learned divine, a 
possible candidate for the ministry, and an ad- 
mirer of embroidery, he might after all be but 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Then Mrs. Wynd- 
ham was a very fine lady, and Miss Dalrymple, 
whatever else she was, was not a giddy, flirting 
girl who could not be trusted out of sight, 

‘*You must be aware, Mr. Malbone,’’ she 
said, in her most impressive manner, ‘ that 
the request is an unusual one—I am particular 
with my young ladies, very particular.’’ 

Asa was conscious of murmuring that with 
young ladies one could not be too particular. 

**You are a very intimate friend of Miss 
Dalrymple’s family ?’’ said Mrs. Gowers. 

**Oh, very!’’ replied Asa, with ever-in- 
creasing deference. 

‘* And have been accustomed to associate on 
terms of friendship with this young lady ?’’ 

** Oh, quite so, Madam !’’ 

‘Now, Miss Dalrymple,’’ continued Mrs. 
Gowers, turning to her pupil; ‘‘I am sure I 
can rely upon you. Your mother would have 
no objections to your walking out with Mr. 
Malbone ?’’ 

“Oh, no, ma’am!’’ said Electa, with a look 
of wonder. ‘‘ Why should she? I should like 
to go; I have not seen Asa in a long time, and 
I want to hear about home.’’ 

** Very well,’’ said Mrs. Gowers, with extra 
condescension. ‘‘Go and get ready as soon as 
possible, not to keep Mr. Malbone waiting.” 

Electa glided from the room. She was not 
long in dressing. Mrs. Gowers met her as she 
was coming down stairs, and caused her to stop 
a moment for inspection. 

Mrs. Gowers, though principal of a seminary, 
was still human. She had some conception of 
the light in which that young man in the re- 
ception room regarded Miss Dalrymple, and she 
had noticed the change in the young lacy’s air 
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and look. Then Electa had proved such 4 
perplexing creature, had offered such a passive 
resistance to that moulding process which it 
was the joy and duty of Mrs. Gowers to carry 
on, that it was rather a relief to find that after 
all the girl was enough like other girls to excite 
and feel interest in a young man. 

There came over Mrs. Gowers a remembrance 
of how she and another student years ago had 
walked under the Cambridge elms, and had 
been too much absorbed in each other to care 
for the dropping caterpillars. His grave was 
far away, somewhere in the Cherokee country, 
but his image rose before the old lady as she 
straightened an invisible crook in Electa’s 
bonnet, and then bent toward her and gave 
her a real motherly kiss. 

‘Thank you, ma’am,”’ said Electa, sweetly. 

‘Yes, you look very nice, my dear, very 
nice,’’ said Mrs. Gowers, more gently than 
usual; ‘‘ but we should all remember that 
beauty is a fading flower. Yes, I am sure I can 
trust you to keep up proper dignity. There, 
I hope you will have a pleasant svening,’’ and 
Mrs. Gowers sailed away as majestic as ever. 

“IT could hardly believe the dragon would 
let the princess out,’’ said Asa, as he walked 
down Washington Street with Electa’s hand on 
his arm, for it was growing twilight. 

‘*She’s not a dragon,’’ said Electa, with a 
little smile; ‘‘she is a very good woman.”’ 

*“*T dare say; but how much longer are you 
to stay here ?’’ 

‘*IT go home in the spring, I hope,’’ she said, 
a little sadly. 

‘Surely, surely, if they knew you were un- 
happy there, they would take you home di- 
rectly.’’ 

‘I dare say, but I think they want me to 
stay a little longer, and then I am not very 
unhappy either. Do not let us talk of it. It 
is as if it were not. Tell me all about home.” 

Asa taxed himself to remember every atom 
of news from his father’s last sermon to the old 
cat’s last mouse, but he made but a confused 
business of it all. Intensely as he thought that 
he loved Electa, he was still rather perplexed 
to know what there was in the girl that made 
him forget that self-possession on which he 
prided himself. He had seen more of life than 
she, he had succeeded in all his ambitions in 
the college world, and after all she was but 
a school-girl brought up in a country town. 
Where had she learned that unconscious grace 
and dignity upon which he dared not obtrude 
his own hopes, fears, passion, and excitement ? 

Mrs. Wyndham lived in Summer Street, in 
one of those great comfortable brick piles that 


are now all changed to business purposes. | 





The lights were only just beginning to shine 
| from the windows as they turned into the 
| Street. It was a still, bright September even- 
| ing. 

As the servant opened the door a murmur 
of voices from the drawing-room was audible. 
In those days the most elegant people asked 
each other to tea-parties. Mrs. Wyndham 
came out into the hall to welcome her nephew 
and say a kind word to the school-girl, who, as 
_she supposed, would be shy and embarrassed. 

Mrs. Wyndham was not much interested in 
| Miss Dalrymple personally. 

** Rather a pretty, silent girl, nothing very 
particular anyway,’’ would have been the 
lady’s verdict. She had a liking for her 
nephew, she knew that Miss Dalrymple was 
an heiress, and she was quite willing that the 
, two should come together under her roof. 

Mrs. Wyndham was a pretty little widow, 
superbly dressed in the style of the day. 

““Ah, you are come!’’ she said, kissing 
Electa, who endured rather than encouraged 
the salute; ‘‘I was afraid Mrs. Gowers would 
not trust you to Asa. Now you need not be 

frightened ; we have no party, only a very few 
of my friends.”’ 

‘*] don’t think Miss Dalrymple is very sub, 
ject to alarms of that sort, Aunt Adeline,’’ said 
Asa, who, for some unreasonable reason, began 

_ to feel annoyed at Mrs. Wyndham. 

| ‘Ah, I know she has a great deal of quiet 
self-possession in her own way! So much so 
that by and by I shall ask her to sing tous. I 
hear you sing very sweetly, Miss Dalrymple; I 
have heard your praises I will not say where. 
Now you shall not refuse me; you need not be 
afraid.” 

**T shall not refuse if you wish me to sing,”’ 
said Electa, gently. ‘‘Why should I be 
afraid ?”’ 

‘‘Now that is quite charming, so unlike 
other young ladies, who weary one with hang- 
ing back when they are dying to display them- 
selves all the while. But I must not keep you 
standing in tke hall. ‘‘ Matilda,’’ to her maid, 
| ‘show Miss Dalrymple up stairs and help her 

to take off her things. A real Delhi white 
Cashmere, I declare,’’ was the lady’s inward 
| comment; ‘‘ I wonder if it was her mother’s, or 
if her father bought it for her; and that silk, 
plain as it is, would stand alone; and her lace 
is genuine old Mechlin. Asa has not done so 
badly for himself, after all; I did not give hiw 
| eredit for so much sense.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Ix prudent charity there is no excess. 
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O blue, blue sky above me! 

How the old earth seems to love me! 
How, above the strife and the cares of life, 

Her budding beauties move me! 


How the sunset’s golden treasure 
Showers on us without measure ! 

And your tendrils cling, 0 fair young Spring, 
Around our bowers of pleasure ! 
How the Crocus bright is peeping 
Where the Rose lies still a-sleeping ! 
And the young Ferns cling above the spring 
Where the Willow with joy is weeping! 
How the blue-bird’s notes of giadness 
Drown every thought of sadness; 

Till it almost seems that sombre dreams 
Were a proof of utter madness! 


List! the Poplar tassels swaying 

In their whispered tones are saying : 

| ‘Let your souls flow out in a thankful shout, 
For praise is more than praying !”’ 





A SONG OF SPRING. 





Where the rich green hills are sloping, 





Ph, A ARE es And the leaves are outward groping ; 
i he wi wei 
© BiEssitp breezes, blowing! And the mosses cling, and the wild flowers spring, 
There is always room for hoping. 


O bless@1 waters, flowing! 
O unfolding buds, and soft spring floods, 
And green, green grass a-growing ! 


And the true soul’s highest praises 
Go up from among the Daisies _ 
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With a purer rhyme than the steepled chime, 
Which the pride of man upraises. 


Then come, where the sweet stream floweth, 
And come, where the soft breeze bloweth, 
Where the young Ferns cling o’er the bubbling 

spring, 
An@¢ the trailing Mayflower groweth. 
Let the fleeing winter borrow 
All your past of pain and sorrow ; 
Cast all idle tears and vain, vain fears 
In the lap of the great to-morrow. 


And, while the birds are singing, 
And while the grass is springing, 

To the God who showers our earth with flowers, 
Let your songs of praise be ringing. 








Ove of the most fatal temptations to the weak 
is aslight deviation from the truth, for the sake 
of apparent good. 

PEOPLE are commonly so employed in point- 
ing out faults in those before them as to forget 
that some one behind may at the same time be 
descanting on their own. 

Sociapitity.—Think how much happiness 
you convey to each other by kindly notice and 
a cheerful conversation. Think how much 
sunshine such sociability lets back into your 
own soul. Who does not feel more cheerful 
and contented for receiving a polite bow aud a 
genial ‘‘ good-morning,’’ with a hearty shake of 
the hand? Who does not make himself hap- 
pier by these little expressions of fellow-feeling 

‘and good-will? Silence, and a stiff, unbending 
reserve, are essentially selfish and vulgar. The 
generous and polite man has pleasant recogni- 
tion and cheerful words for all he meets. He 
scatters sunbeams wherever he goes. He paves 
the path of others with smiles, He makes society 
seem genial, and the world delightful, to those 
who would else find them cold, selfish, and for- 
lorn. And what he gives is but a tithe cf what 
he receives. Be social wherever you go, and 
wrap your lightest words in tones that are 
sweet and a spirit that is genial. 
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‘* TuEy were two @augliters of one race,’’ and 
yet one would scareely think so. The first time 
I ever saw Edith and Luey Grey was one bri,ht 
morning in early June, thirteen years ago, when 
they were scarcely out of their pinafores, and 1, 
not much older, if years were to be reckoned, 
was led out by my mother to the cool, shady 
garden to be presented to my charges. In the 
future I was to be te them half companion, half 
instructress, what might be termed a diminu- 
tive nursery governess: The two girls were 
lying carelessly under the refreshing shade of 
an old tree. Edith, the elder, was then thir- 
teen years of age—a decided brunette, tall, 
and well developed for her age. Her arm was 
drawn caressingly around her younger sister, 
a child of eleven, whom, at the first glance, I 
decided was extremely delicate and homely. 

The picture of my two pupils as I first saw 
them often returned to me in after years, for 
just so they began and went through life, the 
elder protecting, and the younger lavishing all 
confidence and affection on her stronger and 
more robust sister. I was greeted by them 
both with cordial smiles and tender assurances 
of future friendship, and was soon seated be- 
side them with all restraint broken away by 
that strange faculty which children seem to 
possess in such a degree. It was not until we 
commenced laughing and talking that I noticed 
for the first time the remarkable beauty of Lucy 
Grey. She was as totally different from her 
sister as it is possible for one human being to 
be from another. Her pale golden hair was 
closely cut, and clustered in tiny rings all over 
her small, shapely head; and her complexion 
was of that clear transparency through which 
the blue veins are so clearly visible. But the 
eyes—Lucy’s chief charm lay in them—they 
were of a limpid blue, large and expressive, 
and had a timid, half-wistful look in them that 
appealed to the soul of the veriest stranger. 
Her mouth was small and shapely, just large 
enough to show the ivory rows of teeth which 
glistened like pearls in a ceral casket. ‘‘She 
is just the image of her sainted mother,’’ her 
father was wont to say as he would tenderly 
caress his beautiful child; and yet Edith was 
never jealous, no harsh thoughts ever found 
refuge in her gentle breast; her dark, riante 
face would only brighten, and her eyes flash 
with gratified pride and pleasure when she 
heard her sister praised; and when their father 
would look tenderly upon them both, and call 
them his ‘‘ motherless babies,’’ her bosom would 
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swell with pleasure, and her eyes fill with tears 
of joy. 

Thus were my two charges as I first knew 
them. Would I had the power to portray them 
more perfectly! They both had their faults, 
they were human, but in a small way they 
were true heroines of the little domestic episode 
Iam going to tell about. In this home, sur- 
rounded on all sides by love and luxury, I 
lived many happy, peaceful years. My life 
before had been fraught with sorrow, even 
destitution. I had known what it was to feel 
the pangs of hunger and the frosty air bite 
through my scanty garments, and, what was 
more, had seen the anguish written on my poor 
mother’s careworn face as she prayed to Heaven 
for bread for her fatherless children; but now 
all that seemed as a dark dream of the past, 
and we three grew to love each other, and lived 
in almost perpetual sunshine. Years passed on. 
Mr. Grey, in the kindness of his heart, saw fit 
to send me to the same school with his daugh- 
ters. First I graduated, then Edith, who, at 
the age of nineteen, was even then tall for her 
age, and almost majestic in her stately beauty. 
Her hair had darkened till it was of that deep 
purple so rarely seen, and which she wore in 
shining braids; and her eyes seemed to have 
grown larger and more brilliant in their dark 
beauty. She soon won hosts of admirers, and 
was besieged with many offers, for in our quiet 
way we held quite a little court at “ Ivy Villa,” 
as Mr. Grey appropriately termed his pretty 
suburban house. Edith refused all these offers 


| 
in an almost careless way, for, as she would | 


tell me laughingly, ‘‘the traditional right man 
had not made his appearance.”’ 

One morning at breakfast Mr. Grey told us 
to prepare for a visitor, that on his return to 
dinner he would bring a friend. 

“Some old chap of ninety, scarcely worth 
dressing for, I wager,’’ langhed Edith. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ gravely responded her father, 


as he slowly finished his coffee and prepared to | 
stroll out on the porch for his “‘ constitutional,”’ | 


as he termed his morning walk. 

Dinner hour finally came. Edith and I were 
watching for the arrivals with a degree of curi- 
osity each tried to conceal. Soon we were grat- 
ified : our keen eyes discovered through the fast 
gathering twilight two figures, slowly saunter- 
ing up the walk, discussing, apparently, the 
surrounding country and its products. 

**Minnie, my dear,”’ exclaimed my compan- 
ion, who was peeping through the curtains, 
“positively he’s young, but—yes he’s too 
slender, I bequeath him to you;”’ with which 
condescending remark we hastened down to 
make the guest welcome. 


) I saw the look of surprise, superseded by 
| one of rapt admiration, in Howard Clinton’s 
eyes, as they fell on Edith’s sparkling face and 
: comely figure ; and it did not die out as he took 
the soft, warm hand held out to him in cordial 
/ welcome. Edith, too, noticed it, and, in a mo- 
ment, the rich blood dyed her olive cheek, even 
to the tip of her tiny ear. Mr. Grey’s cheery 
| voice broke the embarrassing silence. 
“Welcome, Howard, to the old house in 
which your father was always an honored 
guest. It’s simply a garden of rest where a 
| tired laborer returns after his day’s toil.’’ 
‘*Tt contains the fairest flower I’ve ever 
seen,’’ gallantly replied the visitor. 
After this Howard Clinton was often at “‘ Ivy 
| Villa;’’ and soon the town gossiped, as all 
small towns will, and their names were fre- 
quently linked together and Edith playfully 
congratulated. At first they met with a cool 
denial, but, a tew weeks later, she accepted 
the congratulations with a heightened color 
and a happy smile. 
| All this time Lucy our darling was still at 
school, some few miles away. One day Edith 
received a letter telling us when we might ex- 
| pect her. 
| ‘Tam coming home to stay,”’ she wrote. “I 
| Shall not wait to graduate, for, Edy dear, I am 
| not very well; the doctor says I Have trouble 
| with my heart, which, if I am careful, may not 
| amount to much, but he warns me to avoid all 
| excitement. So, to do this, I am coming home 
to you, my sister.’’ 
| Edith wept bitterly over the pathetic little 
letter. We had all known for years the trans- 
| parent skin heralded something of the kind, 
but had not dreamed it would come so soon. 
_ So she came one early spring morning. Never 
| to us had she looked more beautiful; the 
| still, keen air lent a brilliancy to her fair face; 
| she even appeared stronger, and soon our anx- 
| ious fears died away. 
The evening of her arrival we were all seated 
| in the drawing-room; the lights burned low, 
| and we were discussing with contented hearts 
| Edith’s future plans and happiness. Lucy sat 
immediately in the recess of the deep bow win- 
| dow, through which the glorious full moon 
| shone with almost unnatural splendor, throw- 
ing its translucent rays over her pale face, and 
forming an odd contrast with the dress she 
wore of some light-blue, clinging material, that 
| became so well her lithe figure. The step we 
| were waiting for soon sounded in the hall, and 
| exclaiming, in a cheery voice, ‘‘ What a charm- 
| ing picture !’’ Howard Clinton entered the room. 
He greeted Lucy cordially, even warmly, ‘‘ he 


| had heard so much of her.”’ 
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So days, weeks, even months rolled rapidly 
on. In my great love for the two sisters I 
noticed with fear and trembling the growing 
affection between Lucy and Edith’s affianced 
husband. ‘‘What should Ido?” In my per- 
plexity I prayed fervently to God to aid and 
direct me. None seemed to heed it; Edith—if 
she noticed it at all, it.was with a sense of 
happiness that the two beings she so dearly 
loved should so love each other.. Lucy seemed 
to be unconscious of it all, but her face glowed 
as with a newly found happiness the purport 
of which she herself scarcely realized; and 
when she would oftentimes glance up and dis- 
cern Howard’s eyes resting upon her with ad- 
miration, and I saw love, too, in their depths, 
she would blush brightly with pleasure. 

‘*Does she realize ‘it?’’ was my. constant 
thought. ‘‘ Does she realize the extent of the 
wrong she is doing?’’ Alas! no one seemed to 
but Howard ; he did, I was sure. His usually 
sunny face was often clouded, and I noticed, 
with increasing alarm, his growing repugnance 
to being left alone with his affianced. Things 
cannot go on thus, I reasoned, much longer. 
I would speak to Lucy, I would warn her, tell 
her to go away, to be no longer the innocent 
barrier between two hearts. 

As one almost unconsciously puts off a dis- 


agreeable duty from day to day, so did I post- 


pone this; until one morning an unusual op- 
portunity offered itself. She was alone in her 


own room, looking so bright and happy that | 


my heart smote me for the sorrow I was bring- 
ing her. It was a beautiful day, the sun so 
bright, the pretty pink furniture so cheerful! 

Lucy, with dust-brush in hand, was making 
a feint of dusting the many pretty articles of 
‘*virtw’’ which decorated the room. How the 
canary sang! what a mockery it all seemed! 
I stood for a moment on the threshold—ah, 
look well! God knows when you will see all 
so content again. 
ing of a canary fell on my heart like a death 


knell, bringing with it a sickening realization | 
I caught a glimpse of | 


of that dreadful day. 
my own face in the glass as I entered; always 
‘pale, to-day I was ashy. 
** Ma mie, are you not well ?’’ was my greeting. 
Drawing her to the sofa with the tiny, flut- 
tering hand clasped in mine, I told her all, all, 
as gently as I could. Slowly, as I proceeded, 


the happy light died eut of those lovely eyes; | 
and, when I had finished, the face that looked | 


into mine was pallid and rigid, 
“My darling,’’ I cried, ‘‘ don’t look so; all 
will yet be well. You and I will go away fora 


time ; Howard will forget this infatuation, and 
all will be right.”’ 


Years afterward the chirp- | 


Still she never moved ; her eyes seemed set, 
her lips moved nervously. Suddenly her form 
relaxed, and, with a stifled moan, she fell faint- 
ing intomy arms. Had I killed her? No, for 
presently her eyes opened wonderingly ; then, 
realizing all, she burst into a torrent of tears. 
Nature’s soothing balm, I thought, and made 
no effort to console her, 

‘Yes, Minnie,’ she sobbed, finally, “‘ we 
will go away. As Heaven hears me, I never 
dreamed this. Oh, my darling sister, how I 
have wronged you !’’ 

But we did not go away. Night came, and 
brought with it a strange, unnatural flush to 
our darling’s cheek; and the next morning 
‘ound her tossing wildly from side to side in 
her bed, with anxious watchers bending over 
her. Day dragged slowly after day, and she 
lay hovering between life and death, now lying 
so still that we felt the tiny wrist in alarm for 
fear life had already left its fragile casket; 
then, tossing in wild delirium, calling in fren- 
zied tones the name of Howard Clinton, and 
motioning me to be silent and to keep her 
secret. 

And Edith, calm and immovable, she stood 
by the couch. Little by little, as the incohe- 
rent words fell from Lucy’s lips, the rich color 
left her cheeks. Alas! the blow I had seen 
pending for so long had finally fallen, bringing 
with it a realization too deep and too terrible 
for human sympathy. And Howard, what of 
him? With face almost as pallid as the one 
| lying on the pillow, he wandered aimlessly 
| from room to room, with anxiety amounting 
almost to despair in its intensity written in 
every feature. Oh, how the hours, the days 
| dragged, and how small was the satisfaction we 
anxious nurses gleaned from the old family 
physician! ‘On the crisis all depends,’’ he 
told us. 

One night Edith and I were seated quietly 
before the fire. The room was lighted only by 
its glare, which seemed to throw an almost 
superhuman light around us. We were not 
speaking, for Lucy slept, and on this awaken- 
ing we knew everything depended. Suddenly 
Edith nervously grasped my arm, 

‘Minnie, did you not hear her move ?’’ 

I listened attentively, and finally detected, 
or fancied I did, a sort of low, gasping sigh. 
‘‘Go to her, Minnie, for, O Ged, I cannot!” 
and this girl, who, with Spartan-like firmness, 
had watched days and sleepless nights, now in 
this supreme moment became helpless and trem- 
bled like an aspen-leaf. Seftly I bent over the 
bed ; her breath seemed to flutter rather than 
come naturally through the slightly parted 
lips, and while I watched her eyes opened 
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slowly and were raised wonderingly to mine. 
I almost staggered under the sudden burst of 
joy. For the first time in many long weeks the 
eyes that met mine were perfectly clear, the 
wild glare of fever had burned itself out. I 
lifted the tiny wasted hand that lay on the 
coverlet ; yes, thank God, it was covered with 
a cool, healthy perspiration. ‘‘ She will live,’’ 
I whispered almost involuntarily. Faint as 
were my words, the crouching figure waiting in 
suspense by the fireside heard them. In a 
moment, with tottering step Edith was by my 
side. In the excess of her joy she would have 
cast herself over the prostrate figure. ‘‘ Calm 
yourself,’’ I pleaded, holding her firmly with 
my arm. As I spoke, Lucy’s eyes sought both 
our faces, and, like the faint rustling of forest 
leaves swayed by the gentle summer breeze, 
trembled the one word ‘‘ Howard,’’ from her 
lips. It was breathed so softly, so tenderly, 
that it seemed to issue from the very depths of 
her poor little suffering heart. I felt the shud- 
der that passed through Edith’s frame, as with 
an involuntary start she seemed to recoil from 
the still form before her. Then her noble na- 
ture conquered; and, bending low, she whis- 
pered soothingly: ‘‘ Little sister, you shall see 
Howard to-morrow.”’ 

Early the next morning, before the servants 
were astir, I betook myself out to enjoy an hour 
in the garden before I should be required in 
the sick-room. It was one of those exquisite 
mornings of early spring, when budding nature 
and the sweet air make us thank God we were 
born. I had not gone far when I saw two 
figures coming toward me, and was not long in 
distinguishing Howard and Edith. I retraced 
my steps when they called me to wait for them. 
What had passed between them I never knew 
—it was far too sacred for others to know. 
They were both deathly pale, but beneath 
Howard’s pallid exterior I perceived that his 
anxious expression had, in a measure, given 
place to one calmer and more contented. From 
the moment when Howard first entered Lucy’s 
room, when the love light in his eyes shed a 
new radiance into her own, Lucy began to im- 
prove so rapidly that, before many weeks had 
passed, she was led out on the shady porch, 
and would lie for hours drinking in the balmy 
air. Very beautiful she looked then; her ill- 
ness seemed to have etherealized her, to have 
added, to her already spirituelle countenance, 
an expression pertaining more to heaven than 
to earth. I watched her one morning as she 
lay thus, clad in a filmy lace robe that became 
her so well. Edith had been reading to her 
whilst I was engaged in doing some sewing. 
Suddenly Lucy leaned forward, and, taking 
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the book .from her sister’s hand, she slipped 
her own little trembling palm into it. Then 
raising her limpid blue eyes swimming in tears, 
whilst her pale lips trembled painfully, she 
half sobbed :-— 

‘* Sister, I must speak to you; I can bear this 
no longer.’’ 

I arose to go, but she detained me with a 
slight gesture. 

‘* Stay, Minnie, you who love us so dearly 
must know all, O my sister!’’ and before 
Edith could prevent her, the slender figure 
had slid quietly from the conch and was half 
kneeling at her feet, in an agony of sorrow and 
remorse. 

‘*Lucy, my darling, you will injure your- 
self;’’ and, lifting her into her strong arms, 
Edith spoke to her calmly, dispassionately. No 
outward trembling was visible; the mobile 
mouth never even faltered as she told her how 
Howard loved her, and how willingly, how 


| thankfully she gave him to her. 


‘*My darling,’’ sobbed the girl, ‘I cannot, 
will not accept this sacrifice. Oh, forgive me! 
I will go away, and you will be happy.” 

‘* Listen, Lucy,’’ Edith’s grasp became almost 
convulsive; ‘this is tome no sacrifice. You 
have saved me. You have helped us to dis- 
cover now, what we should have learned later 
when it would have been too late.’’ 

Slowly Lucy’s golden head sank on that 
noble heart, her breathing became more regu- 
lar, and after a little while Edith, glancing 
toward me with a half patient half weary 
smile, signified the troubled little heart had 
sobbed itself to sleep. 

Some few months later it was a’small but 
contented little party that assembled around 
the old chancel, and there was not a dry eye 
in the little church, when the fair bride, regard- 
less of form, regardless of the dainty lace so 
easily crushed, threw herself once more into 
the loving arms of the calm-looking woman at 
her side. And when the groom bent low and 
whispered ‘‘ my sister,’’ that same calm, stately 
figure raised a loving face and responded fer- 
verly, ‘‘ Howard, my dear brother.’’ 


——— ~~ - 


Tue hardest thing in this busy world to do, 
is to do nothing. 

Two things are to be remembered in ajl our 
efforts to improve the condition of the world. 
First, that we can only doa very little ; second, 
that it is important to de that little. 

A PASSIONATE and revengeful temper renders 
aman unfit for advice, deprives him of his 
reason, and robs him of all that is great and 
noble in his nature. 
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EXTREMES MEET. 
A PARLOR DRAMA. 





BY 8. ANNIE SHEILDS. 





Characters. 


Mr. Jonny Duncomss, an elderly gentleman, 

Mas. Joux Duncomss, his wife. 

Axerrnon Eastsurn, a wealthy young gentleman, 
fashionable and fastidious. 

Tuomas BuaKe, a Western farmer, not wealthy. 

Esreitte Duncompe, Mr. DunxcomBe’s niece, an 
heiress. 

Susan Hour, Mrs. Duncomse’s niece, a farmer’s 
daughter. 

Scenz.—A handsomely furnished modern parlor. 
Open piano, with music scattered upon it; sofas; 
table with photograph-album, and other books. 

Scenz I.—Curtain rises, discovering Mr. and Mrs. 

Duncomss playing backgammon. 

Mr. D. It is your throw, my dear. 

Mrs. D. O John, I can’t play at all, I am so 
excited thinking about the dear girls! Wasn’t 
it a splendid idea of mine to invite Mr. East- 
burn and Mr. Blake to make us a little visit ? 

Mr. D. H’m—h’m! The fact is, my dear, 
that your Uncle James’s money is developing 
some wonderful new traits in your character, 
and match-making is one of them. 

Mrs. D. But, John, the poor, dear girls have 
no mother; and Estelle will certainly be the 
victim of some fortune-hunter, if we do not 
take care of her. And, as for poor Susan, she 
has no chance at all, without one penny, un- 
less Tom does take a fancy to her. 

Mr. D. Oh! She is to marry Tom. 

Mrs. D. Why, of course! They are exactly 
suited to each other. Tom won’t care for a 
rich wife; but he must have a capable, useful 
one, and Susan is a capital housekeeper, a 
good seamstress —everything a farmer’s wife 
ought to be, 

Mr. D. Yes! yes! And I suppose Estelle is 
to marry Algernon. 

Mrs. D. Why, of course! You know he is as 
rich as she is, so he cannot be suspected of 
fortune-hunting. And they are exactly suited 
to each other. Both accomplished, and refined, 
accustomed to society, graceful— 

Mr. D. Useless and ornamental! 

Mrs. D. Well, they are rich enough to be 
lazy. Poor Susie, now, must be active; and 
Tom’s farm would not flourish with an orna- 
mental master. But some one is coming! 
(Throws dice.) Six and four! I take your 
man up, 

Enter Esrewie, very handsomely dressed in the 


height of the fashion, and Tuomas Buake, very 
plainly dressed in a gray suit. 





Estelle (as if cu~ inuing a conversation). And 
all these common vegetables really have such 
pretty blossoms ? 

Mrs. D. (aside). Dear! dear! Where is 
Algernon? The idea of Tom’s boring Estelle 
with a conversation about vegetables! 

Tom. Nature is a master-hand, Miss Estelle, 
in combining the useful and beautiful. I assure 
you there is no prettier flower-bed than a bean 
patch in blossom. 

(During all the conversation between the others, 
Mr. and Mas. Duncomse play backgammon, the lady 
in an absent-minded way, watching the others.) 

Estelle ( fanning herself languidly). Charming, 
I have no doubt. (Sits down; Tom standing, 
leaning over her chair, and appearing to converse.) 

Mrs. D. (ratiling dice.) Where can Algernon 
be? 

Enter Ataernon, dressed in the height of the fash- 
ion, following Susan, who wears white, with no 
ornament but a few natural slowers. 

Algernon. You are cruel! Pray let me have 
—(stops suddenly, as if just seeing the others.) 

Mrs. D, Susie! do be less boisterous. You 
should enter a parlor quietly, as Estelle does. 

Susan. Yes, auntie. (Aside to AL@ERNoN.) 
But I never can be like Estelle, you know. 

Algernon (aside to Susan). It would be a 
burning shame if you were; she is all affecta- 
tion. 

Mrs. D. Estelle, dear, sing that new song 
for us. Algernon will turn your music. Susan, 
did you show Tom the pictures we put in the 
album yesterday ? 

(ALceRNoN and Este. go to piano; Tom and 
Susan to table; all moving reluctantly.) 

Estelle (to AuGeryoy). It is from the new 
opera. 

Algernon (selecting music). This? 

Estelle. Yes. (Sings some very showy selection. 
Whiie she sings, AvezrNon looks at Susan, and 
Tom at Esrsite. Tom rises, and saunters to piano, 
while ALGERNON goes over to table, and converses in 
dumbshow with Susax.) 

Estelle ( finishing the song). Something simpler 
would suit you better, perhaps, Mr. Blake? 

Tom. Not at all. I have heard ballads mur- 
dered by untrained voices till simplicity has 
quite lost its charm. 

Estelle. High treason! I thought Nature was 
your closest friend ? 

Tom. So, indeed, she is. But one may— 
(sinks his voice to a confidential tone). 

Susan (sighing). I wish I could sing as Estelle 
does ! 

Algernon. A foolish wish. All those trills 
and cadenzas are perfectly meaningiess. To 
me a simple ballad, sung as I heard the ‘‘ Land 
of the Leal’’ sung this morning, is far sweeter. 
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Susan (blushing). You heard! Why, it was 
searcely sunrise ! 

Algernon. And you give me credit, I do not 
doubt, for sleeping till noon. But I am not 
quite a drone, though never such a. busy bee 
as you are. 

Susan. One must do something; and, since I 
have no accomplishments, I patch and darn, 
bake and broil, like any housemaid. 

Algernon. Would that some of our fine ladies 
—(sinks his voice to a confidential tone). 

Mrs. D. (briskly). Dear me, we are all going 
to sleep (pushes board aside). Come, young peo- 
ple, have a waltz. I will play for you. Alger- 
non, take Estelle. Susan is waiting for you, 
Tom. | 
(She plays a waltz. The others pair off reluc- 
tantly as proposed, dance a few moments languidly, 
then stop.) 

Estelle. It is so warm to dance! 

Susan. Yes, it is warm. 

Tem (aside to Estette£). But if you would 
take just one turn with me. 

Estelle (with animation). Certainly (they waitz)! 

Algernon. Miss Susan, may I have the honor ? 

Susan. With pleasure ! 

( They all waltz with great animation.) 

Mrs. D. (looking up). Goodness me! (Lets her 
hands fall with a crash on piano.) 

Mr. D. (aside) But, of course, Estelle and 
Algernon, Tom and Susie, are exactly suited to 
each other. 

[ Curtain falls.] 





Scene II.—Same as before. 


(Curtain rises, discovering Tom pacing up and 

down, in a rage). 

Tom. Heartless coquette! I might have 
known that so dainty a darling would never 
oare for a rough farmer like me! And yet— 
(sighing)—I did think she might be won to love 
me. She seemed to admire our free Western 
life, and sometimes I[ fancied—pshaw! fancied, 
indeed! How could I imagine she loved me, 
with such a fine fop to contrast my manners 
with as Algernon Eastburn! Puppy! But Mrs. 
Duncombe says they are going to be married ! 
I'll pack my trunk and start for Minnesota to- 
night! [ Exit. 


Enter Mrs. Duncomne and ALGERNON. 
Algernon (gloomily). I am more than sur- 
prised, I am stunned. oo 
Mrs. D. Pa and I are delighted with the 
match. Tom needs just such a wife as Susan, 





lived on a farm all her life. She is not accom- 
plished and brilliant like dear Estelle, but she 
is thoroughly well educated, and the most prac- 


tical little thing. 
Algernon. Yes. (Aside.) She’s worth about 


ten dozen of such frivolous butterflies as Estelle. 
Mrs. D., But I.must go to give some orders 
to the servants. I will send Estelle to keep 
you company. [Exit Mrs. Duncombe. 
Algernon. Now, who would believe that sweet, 
artless girl such an arrant flirt? Going to marry 
that great, coarse Western fellow! Why his 
neckties would throw me into convulsions. I 
thought Estelle was toning him down, but it 
was Susan! And she is going to marry him. 
Well, I’m not going to break my heart for any 
woman; but I think Ill go back to New York; 
I don’t care to see this inte-.sting couple after 
their engagement. O Susie! Susie! Do you 
guess what a true love you have slighted ? 
[ Exit. 


Enter EstEu.x very slowly with a piece of faney work 
in her hand. She sits down and sighs. Enter 
Susan with a piece of plain sewing. She sits 
down and sighs. 


Estelle. What are you making, dear ? 

Susan. Only hemming some handkerchiefs. 
I cannot embroider such lovely things as you do. 

Estelle. They would be of very little use on 
afarm. “ 

Susan (sighing). Very little use. (Aside.) How 
did she know I meant to go home ? (Aloud.) But 
they will be beautiful in your city rooms. 

Estelle. I have so many. (Aside.) Who told 
her I was to return to the city? (Aloud.) Mr. 
Blake is a fine, noble fellow, Susie, I hope— 

Susan. He is too blunt to please me! His 
manners have no polish, no refinement. 

Estelle. But he has such a frank, winning 
address, and, if he is not dandified, I am sure 
he is never rude. 

Susan. But Mr. Eastburn has perfect man- 
ners. 

Estelle. He is too dandified! His whole 
heart is in his boots and neckties. I like aman 
to have a soul above dress. 

Susan. And he has. It is custom, habit that 
makes him fastidious. Under all his refined 
manners he has a true, manly nature. 

Estelle. Perhaps he has. But, after all, you 
prefer Mr, Blake’s honest, outspoken ways. 

Susan. And you must admire Mr. Eastburn. 

Estelle. I do not, then! What made you 
think so? ‘ 

Susan. Why, Aunt Lizzie said you were en- 
gaged to him. 

Estelle. 1! Engaged to Algernon Eastburn ! 


for he must make his own way, and she has | Aunt Lizzie said that ? 
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Susan. Well, she said you were to be married 
very soon. 

Estelle. When you marry Mr. Blake. 

Susan. 1! I marry Tom Blake! Never! 

Estelle. But Aunt Lizzie told me you were to 
be married ! 
She dreamed it! Why, Estelle, I 
always thought he was desperately in love 
with you. 

Estelle (laughing). Oh, you darling! So did I. 

Susan. And I am sure, certain, he never said 
one word of courting to me. 

Estelle. But Algernon has. 
my dear. 

Susan (blushing). Did you think Mr. Eastburn 
—liked—me ? 

Estelle. I am sure, positive, he loves you. 

Susan. You dear girl! So am I. 


Susan. 


Iam not blind, 


Enter AuGERNon and Tom. 

(Estevie and Susan sew as if not seeing them. 
ALGERNON goes to EstELue, Tom to Susan.) 

Algernon. What a lovely piece of embroid- 
ery, Miss Duncombe! (Aside.) Confound the 
fellow, he is taking her hand (looking at Tom 
and Susts) ! 

Tom. Industrious as usual, Miss Holt (taking 
hold of Susie’s work, but looking at Este.e). 

Susan. Only hemming a handkerchief. 

Tom (aside). How interested he is in her 
work ! 

Algernon. Have you any commissions for New 
York, Miss Duncombe? I shall probably re- 
turn to-morrow. 

Tom. I must bid you all farewell, Miss Holt, 
Iam going West to-night. 

Estelle. To-morrow ! 

Susan. To-night ! 

Estelle. Susie, dear, did you know Mr. East- 
burn talks of leaving us ? 

Susan. Estelle, did you know Mr. Blake is 
going home ? 

They all rise. Sustm bends her face over her 
work. Esrsuus walks to background. Tom follows 
ESTELLE. 

Algernon (to Susie). You—you will permit 
me to offer my congratulations, Miss Holt. 

Susan (very low). Upon what ? 

Algernon. Blake is a fine fellow. ( Aside.) Con- 
found him! 

Susan. Yes, he is avery nice man, and I 
—I hope Estelle will return his affection. 

Algernon. Estelle! his affection ! 

Susan (innocently). Why, surely you must 
have noticed how devoted he has been to her 
all summer. 

Algernon (rapturously). So he has! Oh, if you 
knew the load—(sinks his voice). 

Tom (coming forward with Esrztte). And you 





are sure that Algernon loves Susan, as, my 
darling, I love you? 

Estelle. Look at them, Tom !_ 

Algernon (embracing Susan). You have made 
me the happiest man in the world. 

Tom (embracing Estetie). Always excepting 
me |! 


Enter Mr. and Mrs. Durcomss. 

Mrs. D. (aside). Dear! dear! There is Tom 
pestering poor Estelle again. ( Aloud.) Algernon, 
do show Estelle the new ferns. Tom, you have 
not taken Susie to see the carnations. 

Algernon. Excuse me, Mrs. Duncombe, but I 
prefer to escort my promised wife myself (offers 
arm to Susie). 

Estelle. And I, dear Auntie, can find the 
ferns with Tom. 

Mrs. D, You don’t mean that you are en- 
gaged to Tom, Estelle ? 

Estelle. With your consent. 

Mrs. D. And you to Algernon, Srsie ? 

Susan. if you are willing. 

Mrs. D. But you don’t suit each other at all. 

Mr. D. Pardon me, my dear, but for a match 
maker you seem to have forgotten one rule as 
old as the hills. 

Algernon, And that is— 

Mr. D. Extremes meet. 


[ Curtain falls. ] 
Position of characters :— 


Mr. DuncomBE, 
ALGERNoON, Susan. 


Mrs. Duncomse. 
Esretie, Tom. 


Lire is a stream which continually flows 
down and never returns. We die daily, for 
each day takes away some portion of our life ; 
the days which are past and gone forever. 
The present moment only is our own. 

Sourrvpr.—O solitude, how sweet are thy 
charms! To leave the busy world and retire 
to thy calm shades is surely the most ecstatic 
pleasure the contemplative mind can enjoy. 
Then, undisturbed by those who are fond of 
splendor, and who prefer pomp and ease to 
solid pleasure, it may enjoy that peace which 
is rarely to be found in the courts of the great. 
Solitude affords us time for reflection, and the 
objects around us incite us to contemplate and 
adore. In solitude the contemplative mind 
enjoys a variety of pleasing sensations, which 
improve it, and render it alive to all the vari- 
ous beauties which we find displayed in the 
great book of nature. Blest solitude! may we 
never forget the advantages which may be de- 
rived from devoting a part of our time to thee, 
but continue sensible of thy great value ! 
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THE LAND OF NOD. 





BY SPHINX. 





Ir is a queer place, children. I have been 
there! so have you! But it is about a boy, 
Tommy, that I am going to talk. Yes, Tommy, 
and his adventures in that strange country ! 
Instead of dogs barking, cats mewing, geese 
squeaking, roosters crowing, one hears, as a 
general rule, snoring upon all sides. This, at 
least, was the first sound suggested to Tommy. 
The man with the red, red nose, which sounds 
like a trumpet, is there. The man with the 
long, thin nose, and open mouth, with fallen 
chin, is there; and his music is like untoa 
penny whistle. The whole chorus of snorers 
is there; and, of course, rather funny, as each 
one snores in his or her own peculiar key. 
Tommy got there suddenly. 

‘*Tommy,’’ said his father, ‘‘it is bedtime.’’ 

**Oh, no, papa!’ 

**Oh, yes, my son !’’ 

‘* But the clock is fast, papa!’’ 

‘*Run out and see, now, if it does not want 
just three minutes of eight,’’ said his father, 
drawing out a large watch. 

Tommy put one finger in his mouth, tripped 
over the cat, trod upon the dog’s tail, knocked 
his head against the door, and passed into the 
hall. Three minutes elapsed, and he did not 
come back. The nurse came down for him, but 
he was not to be found. She said :— 

‘* He is hiding from me somewhere, and, after 
a few minutes, will most likely come; for Tom- 
my is not a bad bey.” 

She called, but there was no answer. Can 
you guess why? Because Tommy had gone to 
the Land of Nod, and could not get back right 
off. He suddenly found himself passing a lot 
of people who gaped widely. 

Great rows of gapers and yawners! After 
finding it was impossible to keep from imitating 
them, he ran on and came across several draw- 
ing their hands over their eyes. Next, he met 
a serious-looking man with sand in a bag, who 
took out a handful and threw it into the face 
of every one who passed him. After meeting 
him, Tommy soon found himself in a strange 
place. It looked to him a little like his own 
home, a little like the cricket-ground, and, at 
times, like glimpses of the Arabian Nights, 
which he had of late been reading. He saw 
several boys there who had eaten too hearty a 
supper, and, oh, how singularly they acted ! 
Their faces were very, very red, and their 
breathing very heavy, and they rolled and 
rolled around until one of them turned into a 
rolling-pin, and flattened ont a number of the 





cakes, the like of which he had eaten. There 
was a tall, thin, yellow-looking man, who had 
what is called dyspepsia. Tommy thought he 
did not look very pretty, either ; and, when he 
came to the chorus of snorers, he ran, not hay- 
ing any ear for music. This chorus was com- 
posed of all those gentlemen who travel in the 
cars a great deal at night, and who occasionally 
doze during the Sunday sermon. 

The funniest sight of all was the nodders, 
They were of all sizes and conditions. Two 
old ladies sat side by side. They seemed to 
have been talking about servants, for their 
heads were pretty close together; or, maybe, 
about their neighbors. Singular, too, when 
there are so many other subjects which the 
world can furnish! Well, they tried to out- 
talk one another, and, in the effort, talked 
themselves into the Land of Nod. Perhaps 
you would like to know how they found out 
they were not talking still? Why, they nod- 
ded and bobbed, and bobbed and nodded, un- 
til their heads cracked against one another. 
When they caught any one laughing, they sat 
up very straight, and each said she had heard 
every word that the other one had said; 
though, between you and me, as something 
strictly confidential, neither of the two had 
uttered a word. 

After this sight, Tommy sat down upon an 
orange—by mistake, of course. He remem- 
bered, as he jumped up, it was the orange he 
had asked for before tea and didn’t get; so he 
thought he’d capture it, and turned to find it 
had begun rolling away from him. The faster 
he ran, the faster it rolled, so that the orange 
and its pursuer attracted much attention. 
Tommy was afraid it would roll away out of 
the halls of the nodders into the vestibule 
where the gapers were—and would find its way 
to some one of their open mouths. Moreover, 
Tommy was horrified to find many started after 
the rolling fruit. One man mistook it for a 
ball of gold, which he had hoped for many a 
long year. Another, seeing it was round and 
revolving, rapidly thought it was the earth 
turning on its axis, and that he was an exile, 
and doomed to live in one of the planets we see 
above us. Another thought it was an apple 
that had been hanging upon a very high tree 
for many years, and entirely beyond his reach. 
So they gave chase; but Tommy kept ahead. 
At last Tommy saw it reach and roll down a 
long hill, and the hill was too steep to descend. 

Next, his attention was drawn to a long, 
winding road to the left. Tommy thought he 
would walk along this road and see what came 
of it. It seemed to be very early in the morn- 
ing. A glittering hoar-frost lay all over the 
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fields. The young, new moon had not yet dis- 
appeared, while in the east a roay flush was 
just perceptible. 

‘*Oh, the sun is going to rise, I do believe !”’ 
exclaimed Tommy, in great joy. 

Yes, upon the dim, shadowy twilight world 
the great orb was about to shine. Streaks of 
crimson shot out into the gray sky ; a glittering 
rim began to appear below them; then a deep- 
ening, a bursting forth of blinding light, and 
Tommy shouted :— 

**The sun is up! 
God made it !’’ 

It was wonderful, then, to see the great world 
awaken. Tommy ran on, discovering new beau- 
ties upon every side. He laughed when the 
roosters all over the country began to crow. 
The lovely birds began a feeble piping to one 
another till they ali burst into most melodious 
singing; the cows lowed gently; the horses 
neighed a little; and the small dogs about 
barked shrilly. Tommy found he was on a 
farm. Soon a man came out of the farm-gate 
with milking-pails. Tommy thought it was 
queer that he never noticed so small a traveller, 
‘‘for I never have been walking alone at this 
hour before,” said Tommy to himself; but the 
man seemed intent upon his own business, and 
passed out of sight. At last Tommy approached 
the house ; he saw the sun shining so upon the 
windows that they looked as if they were made 
of ruby and gold. Some of the windows of 
the room were lowered, and through these 
openings Tommy heard tremendous snores. 

‘*Goodness! how queer that sounds—when 
the birds are singing so sweetly, and the in- 
sects are whirring and busy, and the Tittle 
brook is gurgling!’’ He saw the blinds were 
pulled in. ‘‘ Dear me, how dark those rooms 
must be! and how light and fair it is out here !”’ 
he continued. ‘Why, there are little dew- 
drops upon that rose; and the sunshine is in 
the very heart of that tall lily; and, oh, dear, 
how sweet everything smells! And now the 
sun is getting higher and higher, and I hear a 
boy whistling as he comes over the hills; and 
I see a dear little lamb running towards its 
mother and bleating. Oh, there is a robin red- 
breast! What saucy eyes he has! He is look- 
ing on the piazza for crums, as much as to say, 
‘the family ought to be eating breakfast, then 
they would throw me out some ;’ but now, dis- 
appointed, he flies away. There is a tramp, 
with@ pack upon his back, and a big club; I 
guess he'slept in the barn all night. He looks 
toward the house; but, seeing how dark and 
still it is, he goes on. Here come the dogs, 
stretching themselves and yawning; there, 
they are scratching at the doors. They have 


The great sun is up! and 


been unchained ; they want to get in and frisk 
about with the children. Still that snoring 
through the windows. 

‘Dear! dear!’’ said Tommy, impatiently, 
“how can people be so silly as to go on sleep- 
ing in dark rooms when the sun is so high in 
the heavens? I must wake them up, and tell 
them all the world is waiting for them. Ah, 
there goes a kitchen shutter, and the cook is 
beginning to grind her coffee! Surely they 
should begin to get dressed, at any tate !’’ 

He saw a ladder at the side of the house; he 
thought he would climb up and shout “ get 
up!’ in at the windows, when he heard a 
voice saying :— 

** Be jabers, ye spalpeen, come down out of 
that! Sure, is it to rob the house ye are going ?”’ 

Tommy turned and saw a tall Irishman with 
a clay pipe in his hand. 

**No,’’ he answered; ‘‘I am going to wake 
them up.”’ 

‘Ah, l’ave ’em alone, thin! Indade they 
wouldn’t thank the like o’ ye for doin’ it at all, 
at all. Sure they’re entitled to shlapin’ all 
day ef they likes !’’ 

‘*Good gracious,’’ said Tommy, ‘and all 
nature so pretty! Ishould think they would 
be ashamed not to look at all the lovely things.”’ 

“Ah, they ’ll kape, me boy! Sure it’s 
many a pretty thing that has to go unnoticed 
in this writched worruld. At the same time 
they ’re aright to shlape here till the next Cin- 
tinnial ef they piaze.’’ 

** But why ?”’ said Tommy. 

“Arrah, and it’s a cocthor’s family, be jab- 
ers! Sure and it’s shlapin’ I ought to be me- 
silf at this moment, jist! The ould docthor 
had me up in the nigh.t a-harnessing the horse 
to attind a little fellah like yersilf, who had 
the indigistion on the langs. Yes, and quite 
worn out was he whin he got back; and thin 
the baby tuk the colic at the wrong time, and 
sit up a tune fit to kill. And the misthress 
walked the floor—faith, and I saw her shaddy 
on the shade all night!”’ 

‘* But the children ought to be up,’”’ persisted 
Tommy. 

‘Ah, sure, much you know about it! There ’s 
Miss Grace, in her fourteenth year, all but killed 
with study. The cook tills me she says out her 
jography all night, and counts up her numbers 
quite correct in her sleep. Sure it’s rist in the 
brain she wants; and the b’ys, they are thin 
from the growing. Indade, if we had ’em up 
so airly, there ’d be no livin’ in the house wid 
’em for their tricks! Let them shlape! Ah, 
when I was a b’y mesilf, and me father would 
say ‘Up, Mike, and wather the horses!’ sure I 
did not fale much like honoring him, because 
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the sun aven had no intention of gittin’ up so 
soon; and I shivered and shuk, and shuk and 
shivered till I took to mesilf a cowld that ’Il be 
the death of me some day.’’ 

The tall Irishman put his pipe in his pocket 
and turned the corner of the house. Tommy 
looked at the ladder, and determined to climb it. 

“They might as well get up early one morn- 
ing,’’ said he; “‘ and Id like to see those thin 
boys!’ So up he went. “Get up!’ he 
shouted through the shutters. 

‘*Get up yourself,’’ he heard. 

“Up! up!’’ he urged. 

‘‘That’s what I say—up! up!’ repeated a 
voice. It sounded like his father’s voice; and 
it was. ‘*Why, Tommy, look around, you are 
on the floor !’’ 

**No; on a ladder!’’ said Tommy. 

**Not so high, my son; look around you! 
You have been to the Land of Nod, evidently. 
You fell asleep on the dining-room sofa last 
night, and have fallen off of it this morning, or 
we should have thought you lost. You screamed 
out ‘Get up!’ ”’ 

**Yes, but I was trying to get the doctor’s 
family up,” said Tommy, sleepily. 

‘‘That’s the way in this world,” said his 
father ; ‘‘ we are always trying to make others 
do what we don’t do ourselves. The sun has 
been up this three hours, and breakfast is all 
over.”’ 

No one could have told why Tommy looked 
so ashamed but the tall Irishman in the Land 
of Nod. 


<> 
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HILDA, THE FLOWER GIRL. 





BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 





You may have seen her on Chestnut Street, 
some sunny day in early spring; she always 
used to come with the return of the birds, with 
the first blossoms which wakened in the woods. 
You will remember her by her great blue eyes 
and abundance of fair hair, which undeniably 
proclaimed her German origin. There was 
something about the wistful face which always 
attracted customers, and many a passer down 
the crowded thoroughfare refused the tempting 
allurements of more gorgeous displays of roses 
and pinks and pansies, to drop a dime in the 
palm of this little vender of the pets of the 
woods and wayside, violets and arbutus. 

At first, l only stopped to admire. But when 
a touch of the girlish fingers sent ont a shower 
of dew and a waft of fragrance from the beau- 
ties, my heart turned to a sweet picture of the 
past—of a dim old wildwood and a troop of 





merry children scattering the last year’s leaves 
with ruthless hands, as they plucked the pink 
arbutus from its bed. The children of that 
bygone spring are all grown now, and as my 
heart throbbed with olden memories, I stretched 
forth my hand and drew the fairest cluster from 
her basket and buried my face in its fragrant 
bloom. 
‘‘Arbutus, thou dost faintly swing 

The subtle censer of the spring ; 

I sip thy wine, I kiss thy lips, 

I softly touch thy pinky tips.’’ 

The poet’s words came welling up to my lips, 
and Hilda, watching my emotion with eager 
interest, asked, softly, ‘‘The lady loves the 
beautiful flowers? So dol. They know me; 
they understand me when I talk to them. See, 
they turn to greet me when [ lift them up!”’ 

‘*Where did you find them, little one?” I 
inquired, studying the animated face lifted so 
earnestly to mine. 

‘Just over there,’’ indicating with a wave 
of the hand the direction in which home lay. 

‘* In the country, your home is, then ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, in the country! Lichenfields they 
call it at the station.” 

‘** Lichenfields! Elysian fields it must be, 
to grow such rare blossoms. And you gather 
them in the woods and bring them all this long 
way to sell them ?”’ 

**Oh, it isn’t far. Sometimes, when the day 
is cool, I walk ; sometimes a countryman offers 
me a ride, and sometimes I come on the cars.’’ 

‘And the money you earn is all your own, 
is it? What a little fortune you must be lay- 
ing up.’’ 

**Yes, it’s all mine, my very own,’’ she 
said, dropping her head, as though reluctant 
to tell me more. 

That was the first of our acquaintance, but 
not the last. Gradually she took me into her 
confidence and told me of her life. She was 
Hilda Von Hurst. Hans, her father, and 
Gretchen, her mother, had come from the beau- 
tiful German home to America to try their 
fortunes together. It was such a lovely, lovely 
home—that cottage by the blue river, overlook- 
ing the purple vineyard ground in far-away 
Germany. Mamma Gretchen was always pining 
to go back to it, and te the poor old grand- 
mother left behind. Papa Hans promised to 
take her just as soon as the money could be 
saved from the flowers; but there were their 
own wants to supply, and baby Hilda to care 


for, and it was very little they could“lay br 


for the long voyage. 

Meanwhile, the old grandmamma was growing 
older and older, her once bright eyes were dim, 
and she had no one to read aloud to her now, 


. 
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as Gretchen had been wont to do, and when 
she wrote to the dear daughter over the seas, 
the lines were blurred with tears of longing, 
which caused poor Gretchen’s heart to ache 
bitterly. But they saved and saved, and every 
year the fund grew a little, until Hilda was 
seven, and large enough to help much by 
gathering the flowers for mamma to make into 
bouquets, which papa sold in the great city. 

How they ali planned together. It was such 
a beautiful year—that one when the flowers 
were all sold and the frost had come—for, by 
another spring there would be money enough 
in the treasure-box to take them all back to 
Germany. 

‘“‘If the Lord was willing,’’ Hans always 
added, with his hand on Gretchen’s fair hair, 
as they talked of the joys of that blissful 
future. 

But the Lord was not willing. He called 
papa Hans one day, and the great doctors said 
he must die with the fever—a dreadful fever 
which took his reason away, and made him 
call **Gretchen, Gretchen!’’ over and over 
again, though she was bending over his bed- 
side night and day. She must have taken the 
fever of him, the doctors decided, when, after 
poor Hans was laid to rest, she moaned and 
raved incessantly, and begged for Hilda and 
grandmamma, until at last rest and peace came, 
and she closed her blue eyes and never opened 
them more. 

A sad, sad story, was it not? Hilda became 
very dear to me aijter that. She lived with a 
good old farmer and his wife, who loved the 
little girl dearly and humored her strange 
whim to sell flowers all the summer through. 
But they never quite understood her. She 
was a mystery to me, as well; for when I some- 
times asked her what she would do with all 
her money, which I was sure she never spent, 
she only raised her great blue eyes seriously 
to mine as she answered :— 

**It cannot be that you may know now. 
But some time you shall see.’’ 

Spring flowers faded, summer and autumn 
passed, and winter snows melted at last as 
March came blustering in and went out mildly, 
to be followed by a gush of April rain, Again 
arbutus opened in the woods, and I watched 
in vain for Hilda. 

One day a boy brought me a note (Hilda 
knew my home in the city by bringing me 
flowers to my own door when the summer days 
were hot and dusty), and I read it eagerly. 
Hilda was ill and begged me to visit her. How 
could I resist the appeal of the little fatherlese, 
motherless waif? I set out for the Elysian 
fields by early train, and walked from the 





country station up to the vine-covered cottage 
—the home of Hilda’s adoption. 

She lay on the white-curtained bed, the once 
rosy cheeks wan and pale, but the blue eyes 
shining with eager light. ‘‘I’m not so sick,’’ 
she cried out, when the old lady stole out of 
the room and left us together; ‘‘ but it’s, the 
waiting—the long, long waiting. It’s burning 
my life out, and I must tell you or it will keep 
on burning — burning— burning.’’ And she 
clasped her hands excitedly over the little, hot 
forehead. 

I thought of poor Hans and Gretchen, and 
wondered if this bright young child must fol- 
low so soon in her parents’ way. But Hilda 
drew my hands within her own, and went on 
breathlessly :— 

“It’s all saved now—plenty to carry me 
there, to blind old grandmamma—to Germany— 
to the dear old home where papa and mamma 
wanted togo. And you won’t keep me back ?’’ 
She asked pleadingly, covering my hands with 
hot kisses, and begging me again and again to 
tell her good foster-parents—to break the news 
gently to them, but not to let them hinder her 
going now that her heart was set upon it. 

Did you ever hear of such an undertaking ? 
A little girl of only ten years sailing off alone 
across the great Atlantic, to find a blind old 
grandmother she had never seen, and a quaint, 
German cottage, dear to her, because there her 
dead mother’s cradle song had been sung, her 
happy girlhood had been spent. 

But I could not say her nay. The child’s 
entire life had been bent to that one effort of 
getting back across the seas, and by her own 
earnings she had accumulated the sum needful. 
I found a dear friend who was going abroad for 
her health ; to her I confided Hilda’s story and 
desire, and she gladly accepted the charge I 
entrusted to her. 

I watched them as the steamer sailed out of 
port one day, and away into distance dim I 
saw a little white hand waving a farewell to 
me, as I watched through fast-falling tears the 
little flower maiden who was being borne afar 
to cheer some other londiy heart while my own 
was left desolate. 

I never wear arbutus buds now; and the 
rushing train never bears me pa3t Lichenfields 
that I do not close my eyes upon the Elysian 
fields whose brightness has, for me, forever 
flown. 





Hz who waits for repentance, waits for that 
which cannot be had as leng as it is waited for. 
It is absurd for a man to wait for that which he 
himself has to do. 
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WOMEN READERS. THE LONG TWILIGHT. 
A Fantasy. 
BY GEORGE IVES. 
BY MARION COUTHOUY. 

Grepon has said ‘‘that women as a class : ef 
read far more than men; but with little effect.”’ Tae mid-noon splendor lit yon shining hill, 
Why is this? Women seem to have equally | _ And level plain beneath, not long ago; 

o . F ‘ , But now there broods around me, far and still, 

good memories, with perceptions, if anything, 2 

"x eee of theo ie con while The long, long twilight of the lands of snow. 
ques = , csghaleor oh ick : ; All things that have a voice are gone to sleep; 
their imaginations are vivid and quick to pho- Alas! that ellence 0’er should be 00 deep! 


tograph any character, scene, or situation upon 
‘‘the mind’s eye.’’ The great reason, so it 
appears to me, is their lack of method and aim 
in reading. 

Not as a class being bread-winners, their 
object in picking up a book or paper is to 
pleasantly while away an hour or two. The 
book usually caught up is a fascinating novel, 
which is very well in its place, and particu- 
larly if written by a master mind, and charac- 
ter, incident, and plot are studied carefully as 
read. But instead of reading the book thought- 
fully, gleaning lessons of truth by the way, 
they become absorbed in the story, rush with 
frantic zeal over the pages, often skipping 
charming descriptions of scenery, beautiful 
talks upon art, philosophy, and religion, and 
only take time to breathe upon learning the 
fate of the hero or heroine. 

This is all wrong. In the first place, the 
novel should be regarded as the dessert to one’s 
literary meal. Something solid in the shape 
of science, history, philosophy, or biblical 
study, should form the staple part of one’s 
reading ; while, for relaxation or relish, fiction 
finds her proper place. Our minds, like our 
stomachs, need a variety of food. If we give 
them but light literature, they will become 
sickly, sentimental, and morbid. 

We should, therefore, select those studies 
which will really benefit.us, and for which we 
have an aptitude; and not only masticate 
them, but digest them by hard study and close 
application. .Now this will be disagreeable 
work at first, but if we persevere we shall at 
length learn to enjoy i#; and then the results 
will be very different. 

I feel that women can read with great benefit 
to themselves, to their families, and to the 
world, if they but give their attention to the 
selection of their books, and read with an 
earnest desire for information, for solid benefit 
instead of merely to pass the time away. 


ww 





Economy in itself is a great income. 
Ir any ne speaks ill of you, let your life be 
such that none will believe it. 











Since failed the sweet sounds and the lights of noon, 
I should be less dismayed if I could hear 
Some night-bird’s lonely call, or see the moon 
Rise in her mournful radiance, pale and clear ; 
Nor should I feel my heart so shrink and fail 
If but a singis star might pierce the veil. 


Oh glorious gioom of midnight! Day of dreams! 
Throne of the royal stars! once more arise! 
Thy deepest darkness flames with fancy-gleams; 
But this dim world looks coldly in mine eyes, 
Where’er I turn, it aches upon my sight, — 

The fateful dusk, the melancholy light! 


No change—no change! The line of purpled snow 
Melts into purpled sky without a bound ; 

That sky is all one cloud,—the plain below, 
One dream of dreary dimness, far around. 

An endless twilight! Oh my life, my life! 

There is a stillness that is worse than strife. 


All things around me are but faintly seen ; 

They are as ghosts that will not flit away. 
Was there a world once that was fair and green ? 
Is the world dead? It lies so cold and gray! 

Or is this life unreal that now I know— 
A dream of Death—the twilight and the snow ? 


Would I could see again the great red sun 
That sank in sullen passion down the west, 
And only left to break the outline dun 
That brooding flush along the hilltop’s crest ! 
More than the dull glow of its crimson ray 
I dread this starless night—this sunless day. 


I close mine eyes to seek the dark within, 
Yet must they open, as by magic drawn; 
I moan-—Oh hateful dusk! When shall I win 
The light and joyance of another dawn ? 
How should I greet the sunshine, sweet and warm! 
How should I welcome e’en the wildest storm ! 


Oh that I might but slumber or awake! 

Oh for one cloud the moveless hill to wreathe! 
Oh for one creeping shade the mist to breaak— 

One dying thrill o’ the wind, that I may breathe! 
Give me but dark or daylight—still I ery— 
Give me but joy or grief, or let me die ! 


The cold, blank world looks fixedly in mine eyes; 
My heart beats hotly—does the stillness change ? 

There breaks a meaning from its watchful guise— 
A Voice from out the silence, low and strange : 

‘Long is the twilight, but the hour is late !”’ 

So speaks the Voice—‘‘ Thy years are longer : wait '” 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


DESCRIPTION OF PIECES CONTAINED IN ; the back, and one for sleeve. The pattern is 
FULL-SIZE DIAGRAM OF YOKE BODICE. 


Ir consists of five pieces, two for front, two for 


shown made up in Figs. 10 and 11 of our Fash- 
ion Department. 
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BOYS’ CAPS. 

A very easy way is to crochet a circular piece 
for the crown by commencing with a chain of 
four, and working round and round till you 
have crochet enough; then make a band in 
the same way three inches deep, and sew w wo 
the crown; line the whole with glazed lining. 
Cut out the size required first in paper or lining. 

>> 
CARD-PLATE. 
Turs small receptacle for bijoux, cards, bon- 


bons, etc., is made in imitation of Sevres china. 
The plate is first cut out in card-board in two 





separate pieces, and these pieces are covered on 
both sides with pale blue satin. The centre is 
then ornamented with broderie perse. A cupid 
and some roses are cut from cretonne, and the 





border is in the same style. The design, if pre- 
ferred, can be embroidered. The stand is in 
walnut. 
svesineenenpstilgiliaininitesitien 
FOOTSTOOL (EMBROIDERY). 

Framework of black carved wood, relieved 
with gilding. The cushion has an embroidery 
worked on a ground of pale-blue cloth, with 
bronze-colored purse silk and filoselle. Trace 
the design given in Fig. 2, and fill up the leaves 
with double strands of colored purse silk sewn 


Fig. 1. 





on with some contrasting color. In the original, 


shades of bronze and maize-yellow are used. 


Fig. 2. 
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FIRE-SCREEN. be used, and old letters can always be saved 

Tus frame is ebony, ornamented with gold. | fr the purpose. 
The foundation for the embroidery is of olive- | From the same kindly source we learnt the 
green satin. The sprays are embroidered in | 4% of making paper hats, to be used by the 
their natural colors. Fig. 2 gives one of the | Poor children of the village instead of straw. 


smaller sprays in the full size. The screens | Newspapers were used, being cut into long 


Fie. 1. 











are very effective, and easily worked over cre- ; strips, and then plaited like straw, the patterns 
tonne sprays. Cut out, tack closely upon the | being varied most ingeniously by using plaits 
satin, and embroider with silk or crewel, cover- | of the printed, the white, and the large type 
ing the shades and colors of the cretonne with | parts of the paper in turn, when the plaits 
the same shades and colors. were sewn together. No one who has not seen 
them would believe how pretty these simple 


} hats are, and how long they last with even 

WORK FOR OLD LADIES. moderately careful use. 
We have been frequently asked for old We must not forget the play-bags for chil- 
ladies’ work, so give the following :— dren’s amusement, which were more in vogue 


A dear old lady of our acquaintance used to fifty years ago than they are now, and were 
spend her time in making spills, after her sight | then a vury favorite piece of work of the grand- 
had become too impaired for other work. In | mamma. The material of the bag may be what 
the morning she cut her slips of paper, and in | you like, provided it be sufficiently strong to 
the evening she made them into spills. The | stand wear and tear, with a stout drawing 
strips should be about te: inches long to half | string or cord by which to draw it up. The 
an inch wide. Newspapers are rather too apt | contents of the bag are the all-important cor- 
to blacken the fingers, but the white edges may sideration, and, if properly selected, they will 
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be like a perfect glimpse of Paradise to a baby, 
purchasing quiet and rest for a prolonged 
period for its tired nurse. Empty cotton reels 
of all sizes and colors, shells gathered during 
some seaside wanderings, with an eye to the 
bag; pill-boxes made into rattles and glued up 
tightly, bright-colored beads strung on stout 
thread, big glass marbles, square bits of wood, 
buttons strung together; in short, any small 


Fig. 2.—Detail of Fire Screen. 


articles which may be safely entrusted to 
baby’s inquisitive fingers. With a little pa- 
tience we may soon show the small creature 
how to make the most of his or her treasures. 
The empty reels build into delightful edifices, 
and so do the wooden blocks, while the pill- 
boxes speak for themselves; and baby, en- 
throned on the floor, presents a very picture of 
enjeyment. 











and carts will pall; but we never yet saw a 
baby tired of the play-bag when once intro- 
duced to its notice. Nothing painted is to be 
allowed an entrance; and one of baby’s first 
lessons must be that its mouth is not intended 
to act as a cupboard. 

A knitted scarf, or, as it is called, a ‘‘ cloud,”’ 
is pleasant work for those old ladies who can 
knit. The number of stitches generally re- 


/ 
wit! 


~ 


(See page 428.) 

quired for the length is three hundred; very 
smooth wooden needles are used; and zephyr, 
or wool. The knitting should be very loose 
indeed, and the cloud when finished should be 
long enough to go twice round the neck and 
once round the head. Three hundred rows 
are needed for the width. The ends may be 
gathered together, and finished with a tassel, 


Toys will weary; horses, dogs, | or a fringe can be put on as a finish. 
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Many of the readers of these suggestions are, 
no doubt, interested in some hospital or cottage 
home, to which they may be contributors at 
times of old linen, which should be judiciously 
out up. 

Nor must we forget to mention the chair pil- 
lows or bolsters which are so comfortable an 
addition to an arm-chair, and form such a 
pleasant support to the head. They are hung 
to the top of the chair by a cord, with tassels 
at each end of the bolster. The covering is 
usually knitted, and constitutes a pleasant bit 
of work for old ladies. The size required is 
about sixteen inches long, and sixteen wide. 
Of course it may be both larger and longer, but 
this will be found an ordinary size. The bol- 
ster may be made first, covered, and stuffed 
in any way that may be fancied. The knit- 
ted cover is very pretty if worked in shaded 
wool, and with shaded cords and tassels to 
match, some old ladies being clever enough to 
manufacture these out of the same wool. The 
gathering up of the ends of the small bolster 
must be done with very fine stitches, or they will 
be found clumsy. We prefer tassels to large 
buttons as a finish for the ends; the latter have 
the advantage of wearing better, perhaps, but 
the tassels are much more ornamental. 





+ 


DOILY: WAVED BRAID AND LACE 
STITCHES. 
For the centre of the doily trace the design 
on tracing cloth, then tack on the braid, fasten 
the points with a needle and thread, and fill 


Fig. 1. 





in between each pattern of braid with twisted 
bars and lace stitches. The border is com- 
posed of circles of braid filled in with lace 
stitches, joined together and attached to the 
centre with a needle and thread. This pattern 
is very pretty. 
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Keceipts. 


BAKED Swap. 

Ingredients.—Shad, Bread-crums, Parsley, Pork, 

Pepper, Salt, and Butter. 
Cut the fish down from the gills about six inches, 
wash and scrape clean, take off all the scales, wipe 
it dry; make a dressing of bread-crums, a little 
chopped parsley and pork, pepper, salt, and butter ; 
fili your fish with the stuffing, sew it up, and lay it 
on a baking-pan ; dredge on a little flour; lay on some 
thin slices of salt pork, or bitsof butter; bake about 
forty minutes (for a moderate sized fish), when done 
dish the shad; then add to the gravy a piece of but- 
ter, pepper, and salt, and a little hot water (a glass 
of wine improves the gravy), give it one boil and 
turn it over the fish; garnish with parsley. 

MARLz0RO PuDDING. 

Ingredients.—Six apples, Six eggs, 

Six ounces of butter, 

Six ounces of sugar, One lemon. 
Stew the apples; when hot add butter, sugar, eggs, 
and lemon, let it cool, and bake in a deep dish with 
paste for the under crust. 

Virernia Biscuits. 


Ingredients.—One quart of flour, 

One tablespoonful of butter, 

One tablespoonful of lard, 

One teaspoonful of salt. 
Work the butter and lard into the flour; add the 
salt, and moisten with cold water to a stiff paste. 
Beat this till it bubbles; make in small biscuit and 
prick with a fork. The more beating, the better 
biscuit. . 


] Rye CAKEs. 


Ingredients. —Twe cups of rye meal, 
Half a cup of molasses, 
One cup of sweet milk, 
One teaspoonful of soda. 

Mix milk and molasses together and stir into the 

meal ; add the egg and dissolve the soda in a little 

milk, a little salt; bake in rings well buttered. 

This makes eight cakes. 

Jounson CAKE. 

Ingredients. —One and three-quarter pound of flour, 
One and a quarter pound of sugar, 
Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
Five eggs, One pint of milk, 

Two glasses of wine, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One teaspoonful of cinnamon, 

One teaspoonful of cloves and nutmeg, 
One pound of currants, 

One pound of raisins, 

Ilalf pound of citron. 

Work butter and sugar to a cream; add the eggs, 

then milk, flour, soda, wine, and lastly spice and 

fruit. This makes two good sized loaves, 


One egg, 





MERINGUES. 
Ingredients. —Four eggs, using only the whites, 
Half pound of powdered sugar. 

Whisk the whites of eggs to a stiff froth, and with 
& wooden spoon stir in quickly the powdered sugar ; 
have some boards thick enough to put in the oven 
to prevent the meringues from acquiring too much 
color. Cut strips of paper, about two inches wide ; 
place this paper on the board, and drop a tablespoon- 
ful of the mixture at atime on the paper, taking 
care to let all the meringues be the same size. In 
dropping it from the spoon, give the mixture the 
form of an egg, about two inches apart frem each 
other on the paper, strew over them some sifted 
sugar, and bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 
As soon as they begin to color remove them from 
the oven, take each slip of paper by the two ends 
and turn it gently on the table, and with a small 
spoon take out the soft part of each meringue. Put 
the meringues upside down on the paper again into 
the oven to brown and harden on the other side; 
when required for the table fill them with whipped 
cream flavored with essence of vanilla or almonds, 
join two of the meringues together, and pile them 
high onadish. Great care is required in making 
this dish, as, if the meringues are not placed in the 
oven directly they are mixed, the sugar melts and 
the mixture would run on the paper. 


. 


CooKIEs. 
Ingredients. —Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
ne pound of sugar, Three eggs, 
One teacup of sour milk, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
Two teaspoonfuls of rose-water or 
almond. 
Cream the butter and sugar; add eggs and milk, 
flour enough to cut in. rounds. 


Ictne@ For CAKE. 
Ingredients.—One cup of white sugar, « One egg. 
Pour on to the sugar water enough to dissolve it, 
set it on the fire and let it boil until it will ‘‘ hair ;”’ 
beat the white of one egg toa stiff froth, pour the 
heated sugar to it and stir briskly until cool enough 
to stay on the cake. The icing should not be ap- 
plied till the cake is quite old. This will frost two 
common sized loaves. 

Beer Loar. 

Ingredients.—Two pounds of beef, 

Three slices of salt pork, 

Half cup of butter, Four eggs, 

Loaf of baker’s bread, and six crackers, 

Two teaspoonfuls of pepper, 

One and a half teaspoonful of salt. 
Chop the beef and pork fine, grate the bread, pound 
the crackers, beat the eggs; add spices, mix well, 
and form a loaf. Bake one and a half hour. 
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Rice CroQuetts. 
Ingredients. —One pint of water, 
One teacupful of rice, 
One pint of milk, 
Butter size of an egg, 
Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
Lemon juice and peel, grated, 
Two eggs. 
Wash the rice and boil it with the milk and water 
till tender, but dry; while hot add butter, sugar, 
eggs, and lemon; stir well, have ready on a plate 
the yolks of two well-beaten eggs; on another dish 
fine cracker crums. Make the rico into rolls or 
cakes with your hands, dip them into the egg, then 
into the crums; fry them in hot lard, a delicate 
brown. Serve them very hot. Excellent with 
roast beef. 
LiIncoLn CAKE. 
Ingredients.—Two pounds of flour, 
Half ounce of yeast, 
One pound of butter, Six eggs, 
Quarter pound of Malaga raisins, 
Quarter pound of dried currants, 
Half pound of sugar, 
Quarter ounce of saffron. 
Out of the flour take half pound, make a hole in the 
centre, and put in yeast, mixed up with a little 
warm but not hot water, nake it into a sponge, and 
place it, well wrapped up, ina warm place. When 
this leaven has risen sufficiently, which will be 
known by its having increased in bulk by half, 
make a hole in the centre of the remaining flour, 
and put in butter and eggs; work it well together, 
80 as to make a soft sponge, which must be kneaded 
up twice with the hands; if too stiff, another egg 
muci be added. Cut up and stone the raisins, add 
the dried currants, sugar, and a glass of water, in 
which the saffron has been infused; mix all the in- 
gredients well together with the sponge; add the 
leaven; put it into a well-buttered tin mould, and 
let the whole stand for an hour or two to rise. 
When well risen, bake in a moderate oven for an 
hour or an hour and a quarter. 


Wise Jeury. 
Ingredients. —One ounce of Russia ising]ass, 
One quart of Madeira wine, 
Dissolve the isinglass in a cup of water, sweeten and 
flavor to taste the wine, and add the isinglass; 
heat it very hot, strain through a hair sieve into a 
mould, and let it stand six or eight hours. 


AppLe CHEESECAKES. 


Ingredients.—Half pound of apple pulp, 

Quarter pound of sifted sugar, 

Quarter pound of butter, Four eggs, 

Juice and grated rind of one lemon. 
Pare, core, and boil sufficient apples to make half a 
pound when cooked; add to these the sugar, the but- 
ter, which should be melted, the eggs, leaving out 
two of the whites, and the grated rind and juice of 
one lemon ; stir the mixture well; line some patty- 
pans with puff paste, put in the mixture, and bake 
about twenty minutes. 








CuocotaTe Drops. 

Ingredients—Two coffeecupfuls of ‘‘A’’ sugar, 

One cake of Baker’s chocolate, 

One cupful of water. 
Let the sugar and water boil’ twelve minutes over 
a brisk fire (be careful not to burn it); commence 
beating it with a fork as soon as taken from the fire ; 
when done, this mixture should be very light and 
creamy; flavor with vanilla and set to cool. Cut 
up the chocolate on atin plate, and place on the 
back of the range where it will melt slowly. Form 
the cream set aside to cool into little balls, and with 
two forks roll them in the melted choeslate; when 
well coated, take out and place where they will cool. 
The syrup should be boiled in porcelain, and if, after 
boiling twelve minutes, it will not cream, put over 
the fire for a minute or two longer. 

CusTArDs. 

Ingredients.—One quart of new milk, Seven eggs, 

One tablespoonful of corn-flour, 

Six ounces of sugar. ~ 
Boil the milk and sugar together in a lined sauce- 
pan, mix the corn-flour to the thickness of cream, 
pour on the hot milk, well whisk the yelks of the 
seven eggs and the whites of four, mix them with 
the milk, pour all into a jug, set the jug in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water, stir until the custard thickens, 
but on no account allow it to boil or it will instantly 
curdle; serve in custard glasses. Custards may be 
flavored by allowing a few leaves of sweet bay to 
stand in the milk while it simmers, or the very thin- 
pest outer rind of lemon-peel may be used. If these 
are not at hand, a few drops of essence of almonds 
or lemon may be stirred in when the custards are 
finished. 
OMELET 


Ingredients. —Six eggs, Salt and pepper, Milk. 


Beat the eggs very well; add a little salt and pep- 
per with one tablespoonful of milk orcream. Put 
a piece of butter in the omelet pan, stir it round 
till quite hot, and turn in the egg; stir it fora 
minute, when it begins to stiffen raise it from the 
edge of the pan with a knife, let it brown a little, 
and lap it half over. Slip it on a dish and send to 
the table very hot, or it is not good. This is very 
nice when fine-chopped meat, parsley, or any kind of 
seasoning is either stirred into the egg, or laid on one- 
half the omelet, and the other half lapped over it. 

Lemon CHEESECAKES, 
Ingredients. —Two lemons, Half pint of water, 

Six eggs, One pound of loaf-sugar, 

Six ounces of butter. 
Pare the lemons very thin, and put the peel into the 
water to soak over-night, or for several hours. Beat 
the eggs until very thick and light; add the juice 
of the lemon and sugar. Take the peel from the 
water, and pour the water into the mixture; add 
the butter, mix all together, and simmer in a lined 
saucepan until of the thickness of cream. Line patty- 
pan with puff paste, notch the edges, and put a small 
piece of bread in the centre of each; when the paste 
is baked take out the bread, put in the cheesecake, 
and put in the oven again for two minutes. 
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Home Amusements and Juvenile Department. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 2. A Chinese herb. 3. Of a 
deep-yellowish color. 4. A city and State in the 
United States. 5, Very highly finished and orna- 
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ec ic SL 
mented. 6. In a savage manner. 7. A term of 
reproach: for stylish and effeminate soldiers. The 
letters down the centre, and on the fourth line, spell 
one of the Middle States. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 2. A favorite domestic animal. 


3. Opposed to truth. 4. Underneath. 5. The name 
of a great poet. 6. Inquisitive. 7. To mix harm- 
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fully, or confuse. 8. 
vowel. 

The letters up and down, and across the middle, 
spell the name of a great poet. 


ranced in years. 9. A 


ENIGMAS. 
No. 1. 
I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 2, 12, 9, 4, 6, 7, 14, is a lady of great expec- 
tations. 


My 10, 3, 1, 11, 5, 12, isa hen’s expression of sat- | 


isfaction. 

My 2, 6, 4, 3, 5, 8, brings the news. 

My 8, 3, 13, 1, 6, is a favorite amusement in 
youth. 

My 10, 2, 9, 5, 8, may be a boy or a girl. 

My 6, 3, 14, 12, 5, is used by artists. 

My whole is a much-beloved English author. 


No. 2. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 9, 12, 1, 14, 8, 2, is a delicious tropical fruit. 
VOL. XCVI.—26 








| would not be done until to-morrow. 


My 3, 10, 15, 16, is what sailors look for in a 
storm. 

My 13, 4, 8, 16, 7, 10, 1, is a bridge of boats. 

My 3, 6, 11, 8, 4, 1, is a kind of flag. 

My 5, 14, 11, 17, is a narrow street. 

My 9, 2, 11, 16, 6, 15, to tease. 

My whoie is one of the greatest military heroes 
who ever lived. 


CHARADE. 

In my first a child reposes, 

Quiet, peaceful, free from harm ; 
While a mother’s thought disposes 

Of its future and its charm. 
And my /Zast, in trade or commerce, 

Is a standard weight, we say. 
For my whole large ships do traverse 

On the ocean every day. 
Manufactories do flourish ; 

By it merchants fortunes make. 
Let us then its culture nourish, 

Of its substance all partake. 


QUINTUPLE DIAGONAL. 

A worp of ten letters, which signifies a desirable 
good in life, for which all seek, and which we hope 
all our readers will enjoy. The top line, bottom 
line, sixth line, diagonal line down, from left to 
right, and up from left to right, all spell the leading 
word. 

The second line is another word for pronunciation. 

The third line signifies to impede. 

The fourth line represents a class who make a 
great noise about nothing. 

The fifth line is a species of advertisement. 

The seventh line names snares used to catch trou- 
blesome domestic animals. 

The eighth line is another word for tendency. 

The ninth line signifies three-leaved. 


SQUARE WORDS. 
No. 1. 

Four letters, making the top, bottom, and both 
sides; read up and down the same; backward and 
forward the same; and spell a girl’s name. 

One letter repeated four times forms the centre, 
and reads backward and forwards the same, mean- 
ing the meridian. 

No. 2. 

1. A sound of bells. 

2. The name of a celebrated woman of Troy 

3. A poem in Greek. 

4. A Japanese city. 

5. To bestow. 


BURIED POETS. 
1. TI called for your watch, but the man said it 
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2. O Harry, there is the red cow perambulating 
the flower-garden ! 
3. We are going to Hamilton for the summer. 


BURIED AUTHORS. 
1. I bought some oranges at the South, worth 
four times as much as those we find here. 
2. If you can find a brad, do not use this nail. 
3. It was not actually black, more of an invisible 
green hue. 





<ttpedie 


GAMES. 


THE GAME OF ACROSTICS. 


Wuite one member of the company leaves the 
room, the others think of some character, historical, 
poetical, literary, fictitious, any well-known indi- 
vidual, real or imaginary. 

Each player then assumesa character whose name 
begins with one of the letters composing the name 
of the first person chosen. 

Suppose ten persons playing select Wellington as 
acharacter. No. 1 takes Washington. 2. Edge- 
worth. 3. Lamartine. 4. Louis XIV. 5. Ivan- 
hoe. 6. Napoleon. 7. Garibaldi. 8. Tennyson. 
9. Oliver Cromwell. 10. Nelson. 

When the characters have all been selected, the 
one who is to guess the name enters the room; and, 
turning to No. 1, asks any questions she thinks will 
help her to guess the character represented; as, 
Are you a man ora woman? In what century did 
you live? Are you a warrior, statesman, or poet ? 
and soon. When this characier is found out, the 
word is discovered to begin with W, and No. 2 is 
then questioned, until the whole of the letters are 
found. Often a quick-witted guesser will find the 
whole name from the first few letters. 


THE SHOEMAKER. 

Tue players form a cirele (as though for a “‘ ronde’’) 
round one of their number, who personates the Shoe- 
maker, and for whom a stool is provided, on which 
he takes his seat, saying, as he goes through the 
mimic operations of his trade: ‘‘Come, ladies and 
gentlemen, come, and let me try on your shoes!’’ 
to which the band reply by dancing round him as 
quickly as possible, singing, ‘‘Try! try!’ At this 
invitation, the shoemaker, without moving from his 
seat, stretches out his hand and endeavors to seize 
one of the dancers -—a lady by her dress or sash, a 
gentleman by his leg — which, if he succeeds in do- 
ing, he becomes master, and remains idle in the 
midst of the circle, whilst his prisoner pays a forfeit, 
and becomes Shoemaker. 


THE WEAVER AND THE SHUTTLE. 
Aw the players, except two, stand in a circle, 
holding each other by the hand, and raising their 
arms as high as possible, so as to allow the other two, 
respectively called the Shuttle and the Weaver, to 
easily pass under them. The Shuttle begins the 
game by entering the circle by one arch, quitting it 





by the next, and re-entering it by the next, a move- 
ment closely followed by the Weaver, who endeav- 
ors to catch the flying Shuttle; and this they both 
continue to do until, in the heat of the flight and 
pursuit, they either fail to enter and quit the circle 
by alternate arches, or the Weaver succeeds in ar- 
resting the fugitive, when the circle of players lower 
their arms, demand the payment of a forfeit from 
the offending party, select another Weaver and 
Shuttle, the former ones taking their place in the 
‘“*ronde,’’ and the game recommences. 





ee 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN APRIL 
NUMBER. 
Answers to Diamond Puzzles. 
No. 1. 
B 
eit 
PASTE 
BISMARK 
STAMP 
ORE 
K 


No. 2. 
Ww 
PIN 
FOLLY 
WILLIAM 
IMPLICATE 
WILLIAMPENN 
COLUMBINE 
LAMPREY 
TWEED 
END 
N 


Answers to Charades. —1. Noble-man. 2. Mar- 
riage. 3. Cotton. 

Answers to Enigmas. —1. Heart of Midlothian. 
2. Webster’s Dictionary. 


Answers to Square Words. 
No. 1. 
WilE 
ITdoL 
Loss 
ElsE 
No. 2. 
GameE 
AriD 
Mi1D 
Eddy 
Answers to Conundrums. —1. A shop-lifter. 2. 
Ashes. 3. Whole-some. 4. Oleander. 5. A knot 
in his tail. 
Answers to Buried Jewels. —1. Pearl. 2. Ruby. 
3. Agate. 4. Carbuncle. 
Answers to Buried Proverbs. —1. Least said, soon- 
est mended. 2. There is no rose without a thorn. 
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Hiterary Dotices. 


From Dopp, Meap & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE, a novel, by 
Hesta Stretton, a thoroughly good book, interesting 
and well written, with a high moral and religious 
tone, but containing all the elements of a novel, 
love stories, and incident. 

From T. B, Peterson & Brotuers, Phila. :— 

TWO WAYS TO MATRIMONY; or, Js This 
Love? a novel, of the most commonplace description, 
exaggerated in style, and containing little to com- 
mend it to the reader. 

THE DEVOTED BRIDE, a@ novel, by George 
Tucker, is a story of Virginia in her early days, and 
will interest those who like tales of the trials of 
early colonists. 

THE PHANTOM WEDDING, by Mrs. South- 
worth, is a short ghost story, of the ghostliest de- 
scription, and serves as an introduction to a collec- 
tion of short stories by Mrs, Henshaw Baden, which 


_ are very good, 


From James A. Moors, Philadelphia :— 

THE CZAR’S FAVORITE; or, Pride Goes Be- 
fore a@ Fall, from the German of Franz Hoffman, is 
one of the Ivy Series, a collection of Sunday-school 
books for young people. It is an interesting story 
of Russian life, written in a pleasing style. 

From J. B. Lipptxcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ALAW UNTO HERSELF, a novel, by Rebecca 
Harding Davis, is a powerfully written book, full of 
interest, but written aiso in a style somewhat broad 
and coarse, especially from the pen of a woman. It 
does not, in our opinion, add to the strength of a 
really powerful book, to add profanity to its expres- 
sions, and put oaths in the mouths of women as well 
as men. 

From Henry T. Wiitiams, New York :— 

BEAUTIFUL HOMES, LADIES’ GUIDE TO 
NEEDLEWORK, HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES, 
EVENING AMUSEMENTS, and HOUSEHOLD 
HINTS. 

We should not notice these books en masse were it 


not that they each and all have one aim, the beau- | 


tifying of our homes and the effort to make them in 
évery way attractive. They are all profusely illus- 
trated with fine engravings, and contain full direc- 
tions for ornaments and useful articles of every de- 
scription, plans for evening entertainments, games 
of every description. Any one who possesses one of 
the ‘‘ Household Series,’’ to which these books be- 
long, will wish at once to see the others, for, from 
cellar to attic, they can find hints for every room, 
directions for household comfort and beauty, and 
practical directions in every branch of housekeep- 
ing and household art. 





From AtuEN, Reeves & Turner, London :— 

UNCLAIMED MONEY, a Handy Book for Heirs- 
at-law and Next of Kin, by Edward Preston. This 
clever legal estray is avowedly written for the pur- 
pose of removing the difficulties which beset that 
unfortunate class known as ‘‘ next of kin’’—a class 
popularly supposed to be extensively interested in 
vast deposits in the Bank of England. But we fear 
that the somewhat marvellous recoveries. instanced 
in this little volume will be more likely to encourage 
new and futile attémpts, than to assist those already 
made; as the universal desire to profit by the wealth 
of others will hardly be much lessened by reading of 
unclaimed millions in the custody of the Court of 
Chancery. The book, however, is practical, and 
contains a copious fund of information and amuse- 
ment, written in a pleasing manner. 








Our Arm-€ hair. 
€ 
May, 1878. 

We offer to our friends and readers spring greet- 
ing, hoping the Magazine may bring sunshine in- 
| doors while May flowers bloom around them. Mr. 
Darley’s superb illustration this month is taken from 
the ‘‘Antiquary,’’ one of Walter Scott’s most popu- 
lar novels. From every part of the country we are 
receiving thanks for having given the subscribers to 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book these exquisite illustrations 
| of the greatest of all novelists. They will make at 
| the end of the year an addition of value to every 
library, as they can be bound together, and will 
make a most attractive volume. 

Our literary department is, as usual, full of stories, 
and little folks will surely enjoy the experiences of 
the young traveller in the Land of Nod, where we 
ail so often journey. Mr. Frost sends usa humorous 
and seasonable delineation of the poet’s May-time, 
and the prosaic reality so often found by those who 
associate May-day with dances on the green and 
out-door pleasures. 

The Fashion Department is unusually fine and 
suggestive to those who are preparing wardrobes for 
warm weather, and our Work Depariment is full of 
hints and patterns for the industrious, and those 
fond of tasteful needlework. 








Persons ordering a change in the direction of the 
Magazine must give both the old and the new address 
in full. Nochange can be made after the Ist of any 
month in the address of the Magazine for the follow. 
ing month. 

From Indiana. The Weekly Gazette, Martins- 
ville, says: ‘‘ With no exception, Gopry is the 
| best and cheapest magazine of the kind in exist- 
| ence. Its fashions, engravings, reading matter, 
| ete., cannot be excelled. Gopgy should grace every 
| home.”’ 

The Iiinois Timess ays: ‘‘Complete in all its 
departments. No family will do without it, when 
once they peruse its columns.’’ 
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Our 1x Tae Raty.—The illustration facing our 
fashion-plate, of this beautiful terra-cotta fountain 
group, will doubtless recall to many of us some of the 
pleasant remembrances of the Centennial Exhibition. 
Very few of those who visited the Exhibition will 
fail to remember this charming group, as the little 
barefooted urchin playing the gallant to his merry- 
faced companion was one of the best-known and 
popular pieces at the Exhibition. More photographs 
of it were sold than of any other piece of statuary. 
Messrs. Galloway & Graff, of this city, who have 
been foremost in advancing the higher branches in 
the manufacture of terra-cotta, are manufacturing 
and selling ‘‘Out in the Rain’’ at the very reason- 
able price of forty-five dollars. This firm received 
the only award given by the judges on pottery to an 
American exhibitor of art and horticultural terra- 
cotta. As this is the season of the year for looking 
up the beautiful in the way of garden ornaments, 
we would recommead to all those who contemplate 
getting anything in that line to send to Messrs. G. & 
G. for their illustrated catalogue, which they mail 
free on application. In it will be found illustrations 
of statuary and almost everything that is elegant in 
the way of garden vases. 

This firm is also turning out a large variety of 
vases for decoration, and their reproductions com- 
prise all the most beautiful of the Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, and Etrusean vases, and will commend them- 
selves to all lovers of ‘‘ beauty of form.”’ 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
Numper Five. 

Destrens for borders, ete., spoken of in No. 4, can 
be very easily enlarged by means of the ‘‘panto- 
gtaph,’’ better known to some of our readers, per- 
haps, as the Smithograpi. This simple little ‘‘con- 
trivance,’’ with directions for use, can be procured 
for twenty-five cents of stationers, or at stores where 
they sell artists’ materials. 

In this article I propose to take up the subject of 
curtains. These you will find a very important part 
of the furnishing and finishing of a room, but not 
necessarily a troublesome or expensive item in house 
decoration. You will be surprised to find what 
**stylish”’ and refined-looking draperies can be mada 
of very simple and cheap materials, and how little 
work is required in their preparation. In the first 
place, cornices are expensive, seldom of good shape 
or style, and are going out of fashion. So for lem- 
brequins you can make a very pretty finish for the 
top by box plaiting a strip (six or eight inches wide) 
of the material, and, if you choose, running a band 
of gimp (or whatever trimming you use on other 
parts) through the middle. For long curtains or 
‘*draperies,"’ nothing can be prettier at the top than 
a walnut, ebonized wood, or brass bar, with large 
rings (of the wood or metal) to slide on it; from 
which the curtains are suspended. The bar has en 
acorn-shaped ornament, a spear, or halberd head at 


the ends; and this form of curtain finish is always. 


artistic and “elegant,’’ and never ‘‘out of style.’’ 
These bars can be procured of, or made to order by, 
picture-frame manufacturers: the walnut, includ- 








ing rings, at the rate of seventy-five cents per foot ; 
ebonized wood a little higher priced; and brass rods 
and rings at about $5.00 or $6.00 per window. If 
you want something very distingué, let the rod be 
of ebonized wood, with nickel-plated rings and 
spear, or hatchet-shaped end plated to match, and 
you will have a superb ‘‘affair,’’ which, of course, 
would be more expensive and only suitable for cur- 
tains of rich material. 

The ordinary coffee-colored burlap makes hand- 
some draperies. Some of it has a blue stripe, and 
this, with a broad band of blue flannel put on as 
trimming at top and bottom, and on to the strip 
which loops it back at the side, will be found very 
pretty. For a valance at the top of such a curtain, 
if the material (below the blue trimming) is ravelled 
out for about eight inches, and knots of blue Ger- 
mantown zephyr tied in with it, it will make a nice 
fringe and suitable finish; then the bar and rings 
to “‘set it off’ at the top, and you’ll find the tout 
ensemble very satisfactory. The valance is lined 
with unbleached cotton cloth, is made separate from 
the remainder of the curtain, and then sewed on to 
it, and the whole plaited in flat er box plaits and 
sewed on to the rings. The burlap is about one 
yard fifteen inches wide, and it will take tsvo 
“‘lengths’’ for each half—or four strips for one win- 
dow. It is not necessary to have the valance, but 
when certain kinds of material are used, it will be 
found a handsome finish to the top. Brown or green 
harmonize as well as blue, with the peculiar hue of 
the burlap, when used for trimmings. Curtains 
should, of course, be chosen with reference to the 
furniture of the room, and agree in ‘‘tone’’ with 
the apartment. Draperies of woollen material will 
require lining; either of buff or gray glazed cam- 
bric or silesia, or gray Canton flannel. Chintz, cre- 
tonne, cr silesia curtains, valances, or lambrequins 
will also require a lining of glazed cambric. Awn- 
ing cloth (striped) will be found very pretty for 
chamber curtains. This material is, of course, not 
so heavy as that used for street awnings. It can be 
found in a variety of ‘‘solid’’ and ‘‘ broken stripes,’’ 
blue, red, brown, and green. 

The colors in the stripes are not vivid, but very 
good shades, and the stuff will wash well. It can 
be found for twenty or twenty-two cents per yard, 
about thirty-one inches wide; and the yard wide for 
thirty cents. Made up in the same style as the bur- 
lap curtains, with trimmings to match the color of 
the stripe, they are very effective. Ina room which 
does not get much sunlight, Nottingham lace cur- 
tains, with lambrequin or valance of chintz, will be 
found better than thick draperies or long curtains 
of any kind. These lace curtains—in very tasteful 
and graceful design—can be bought for very low 
price (from thirty-seven cents per yard upward) ; 
they can be very nicely and easily done up at home, 
and do not require ironing. After being washed 
they should be made quito stiff and very blue. Put 
gum-Arabic into the starch, and, as they are apt to 
turn yellow from exposure to sunlight, it will be 
necessary to use considerable ‘‘bluing.’’ Spread 
sheets smoothly over the carpet of your ‘‘spare 
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room,’’ and then carefully smooth and stretch out 
your Nottingham laces (after being starched, and 
while stil! quite moist) over the sheets, and pin them 
down to the carpet around the edges. Within two 
or three hours they will be dry and ready to be hung. 
Many materials with horizontal or diagonal stripes 


are used for curtains, but I think the former are apt: 


to make a room appear “low studded,”’ instead of 
apparently increasing the height of the ceiling as 
perpendicularly striped goods would do. These oddly 
striped curtains generally look better in a hal! than 
in a room. Chamber curtains or lambrequins of 
gray silesia, with stripes or borders of ‘‘ Turkey 
red,”’ will be found pretty and serviceable, as they 
wear well and can be washed. 

A few words, in closing, regarding materials for 
upholstery—curtains, furniture, covering, etc. Some 
of these are satin brocade, plush, brocatelle, silk, 
and wool terry, and reps, tapestry, and lastings. 
The first is most elegant, and is very durable because 
all silk—it is made in France. Silk damasks are 
stylish and durable. Brocatelle of best quality is of 
French manufacture, and will wear five or six years ; 
the English is cheaper, but fades soon, and will only 
wear two or three years. (The back of brocatelle is 
cotton or linen, and the face floss silk.) Plush, or 
goat’s-hair velvet is most durable of all materials, 
and always in fashion. German plush is made of 
wool, instead of goat’s-hair; it is thin and soft to 
the touch, and does not wear well. The petroleum 
colors, Magenta, green, and ‘‘ Aurelia’? —a rich 
shade between royal-purple and violet—will bear 
sunlight and vegetable acids without changing. 
French terry wears better than English; it is more 
serviceable than reps, as it can be turned, and the 
other cannot. It is about fifty-three inches wide. 





Epucation ror Women. — Harvard University 
has established examinations for women, which en- 
title them to receive a certificate of proficiency in a 
general course of study, and to pursue more advanced 
special courses under the direetion of the University. 
These examinations will be held for this year in the 
first two weeks of June in Philadelphia, Cambridge 
or Boston, New York City, and Cincinnati. In each 
of these cities there is a committee of women recog- 
nized by the University, and charged with the duty 
of assembling classes, and giving information and 
aid to candidates. The Philadelphia Committee 
wish it to be known that their mission is not confined 
to this city, and that applications will be received 
from women residing anywhere in the State of Penn- 
sylvania and its vicinity. They should be addressed 
to the Secretary, No. 491 South Eighth Street, Phil- 
adelphia. 

We are informed that the June examinations will 
be held in Philadelphia, in a room provided. by the 
Committee; two members will always be present. 
The examinations are strictly private. One of the 
University professors will attend with written ques- 
tions, which are to be answered in writing by the 
class; these examination papers are submitted to the 
Faculty of the University, and the candidates who 
pass receive a certificate of the fact signed by the 





President. The certificate will be especially valua- 
ble to teachers, whether of private pupils or schools ; 
and, although in the publie schools it will not super- 
sede the other certificates required by law, in the 
pressure for employment it will have weight, and 
the teacher holding a Harvard Certificate will surely 
find it an advantage over one who does not. 

The preliminary certificate issued to candidates 
entitles them to proceed to the Advanced Examina- 
tion, which offers a special course of study in one or 
more of five departments, namely, Languages, Nat- 
ural Science, Mathematics, History, and Philosophy. 
The successful candidate will receive a Harvard Cer- 
tificate of proficiency in one or all of said depart- 
ments. 

Any of our readers who wish further information 
on this subject, can obtain it by writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Local Committee. 





Back numbers of the Lady’s Book can always be 
supplied. If news-dealers cannot, or will not, fur- 
nish them, write to us, and they will be promptly 
forwarded. 





First a Cop, AND THEN ANOTHER ON TOP OF It, 
until the accompanying cough became settled and 
confirmed—is the sad story of many a consumptive. 
How much better to use that safe curative Dr. Jayne's 
Expectorant, on the first appearance of danger, when 
the symptoms may be easily controlled. 





From the Sentinel, Vienna, La., we take this no- 
tice :— ° 

All well-regulated households should take Gopry. 
Other lady’s books and magazines have arisen, flour- 
ished for a short time, and quickly sunk to rise no 
more; but Gopgry, with its corps of contributors and 
excellent editerial staff, has been before the public 
for more than forty years, unexcelled, and is the 
Lapy’s Boox for the times. 





Growine Fruit ror Prorit.—Where profit is 
the main consideration it is better to plant only 
such kinds as are known to do well in that particular 
neighborhood, and there are a few kinds that may 
be planted with safety everywhere. I would rather 
plant one hundred trees each of Lord Suffield apple, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien pear, and Victoria plum, 
than trust to a larger number of kinds. Many sorts 
that would be profitable when the trees were large 
do not bear much in a young state, and whilst the 
grass grows the horse might starve. As a rule, 
early kinds of fruit pay the small grower better 
than late ones; they come earlier into bearing, they 
can be gathered and marketed without storing andl 
without loss, and though undoubtedly late keeping 
apples and pears are worth more than early kinds, 
yet there is a good deal of trouble involved in keep- 
ing them; a good fruit-room would be required, and 
under any circumstances there would always be some 
waste. — The Garden. 





Goop sense is the body of poetic genius; fancy, 
its drapery; motion, its life; and magnetism, the 
soul, that is everywhere, forming all into on2 grace- 
ful and intelligent whole. 
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Tus Hiegnest Monument 1x THE Woritp.—The 


new cast-iron spire of the cathedral at Rouen has 
just been completed. The Semaine Religieuse of 
that diocese publishes the following particulars 
relative to the comparative heights of the principal 
monuments of the globe as contrasted with this new 
one. None of the structures raised by the hand of 
man has made so magnificent or so lofty a pedestal 
for the Christian cross. The dome of St. Peter’s at 
x Rome, the marvel of modern art, thrown up to the 
skies by the genius of Bramante and Michael Angelo, 
has raised the emblem to 452 feet above the ground ; 
Strasburg, the highest cathedral in all France, 
reaches, with its celebrated clock tower, 465 feet; 
Amiens, 439 feet; Chartres, 399 feet; Notre Dame, 
at Paris, has only 222 feet. The Paris Pantheon, 
considered one of the boldest edifices, does not exceed 
308 feet, the cross included. On auother side, the 
highest pyramid, that of Cheops, measures 478 feet 


according to some travellers, 465 feet according to | 


others; and this latter calculation is the one gene- 
rally adopted—a height which no human construec- 
tion has hitherto exceeded. The pyramid of Che- 
phrem has 436 feet; that of Mycorenus 177 feet. 
Among more modern edifices, the dome of St. Paul's, 
London, has 360 feet; that of Milan, 375 feet; the 
Hotel de Ville, of Brussels, 352 feet; the Square 
‘Tower of Asinelli (Italy), 351 feet; the dome of the 
Invalides, Paris, 344 feet; St. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople, only rises to 190 feet; the leaning tower of 
Pisa to 187 feet; the Are de Triomphe, Paris, to 
144 feet; the Pantheon of Agrippa to 141 feet; the 
Observatory of Paris to 88 feet. The dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, including its statue, reaches 
307 feet in height, Trinity Church steeple being 
284 feet. From these figures, which are given in 
round numbers, it will be seen that the spire of 
Rouen, which has a height of 492 feet, is the most 
elevated monument in the world. The old one, 
commenced in 1544 on the plans of Robert Pecquet, 
destroyed by the fire of September 15th, 1872, and 
which was justly considered one of the boldest and 
most perfect works in existence, had a height of 433 
feet. It was, therefore, 59 feet less than the present 
spire. 





We would like to have the address of every news- 
dealer in the United States. Those who have not 
recently communicated with 1, will pleacs do so at 
once. 

“Can po Witnovt it no Lonerr.’?—A sub- 
seriber at Leachburg, N.C., under date of March 5, 
1878, says: ‘‘ Please send tre Gopey for this year— 
I feel that I can do without it no longer.’’ This is 
the experience of many who, on account of the strin- 
gency of the times, have endeavored to do without 
the old favorite. 





Tuts spring, Paris fashions for hair will probably 
be coils for the top of the head, and heavy, hanging 
curls. These and other sorts of artificial hair may 
be ordered by mail of F. J. Medina, 29 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Do not be discouraged under any circumstances. 
| Go steadily forward ; rather consult your own con- 
| science than the opinicns of men, though the last 
| are not to be disregarded. Be industrious, be frugal, 
be honest; deal in perfect kindness with all who 
come in your way, exercising a neighborly and oblig- 
ing spirit in your own intercourse. 

Mey will improve themselves, if the circumstances 
in which they are placed furnish a stimuius to that 
improvement. They will also acquire wealth, if 
their industry be rewarded, and its fruits enjoyed ; 
and, generally speaking, they will become intelligent 
and virtuous, if the means of obtaining knowledge 
be fairly within their power. 





Ir is cowardice that prompts us when we seek to 
cast upon others the burdens we ought to bear our- 
selves; and it is a false philosophy that tries to save 
the wrong-doer from the punishment due to his evil 
deeds. 








Brarverp, Armstrone & Co.’s silk is so very 
popular because it is made from @ choice raw stock 
that runs smooth and even, and enough silk is used 
to make each thread heavy, strong, and full length. 

Tue Republican, Indiana, in speaking of the 
Lapy’s Book, says :— 

The very popular Lapy’s Boor, received last 
week. We cannot say anything that would add to 
the reputation of this Magazine. It is known from 
Maine to California, and from the lakes to the gulf; 
and is not confined to this country, bet its popularity 
has reached across the ocean, and it is known in the 
refined circles of Europe. The new proprietors 
maintain its former excellence in every particular. 





Tue derivation of the word ‘ Rink’’ is seldom 
abstrusely studied by the performers on asphalte, 
and it will be news to some to bear that Rink is 
another form of the old word ‘‘ring.’’ The rink is 
the ring or circle drawn on the ice, round the ‘‘ tee’’ 
or mark at which the curlers aim in the game of 
curling. This sport being taken to Canada from 
Scotland, its home, the rings or rinks were some- 
times skated upon; they then were covered over to 
protect the ice from snow, and so the “‘rink’’ came 
to signify a space on the ice dedicated to skating. 

Sun that man who says ‘‘ Make money honestly 
if you can, but make money.’’ With such a man, 
there is nothing sacred or holy which he would not 
barter for gain. 


Ir any of our old subscribers have felt themselves 
unabie, on account of the ‘‘ hard times,’’ tosubseribe 
for the year 1878, we would say to such that they 
can have the Lapy’s Boox forsix months, commenc- 
ing with any number, at half the yearly price. Or 
a club of two or more will be sent for six months at 
half the yearly club rates. 





Tue sun should shine on festivals, but the moon is 
the light for ruins. 
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Tue numerous erders for the ‘‘ Leaflets of Music’’ 
series, received since the notice of the catalogue in 
Gopry’s March number, have induced the publish- 
ers to announce the names of the remaining num- 
bers of the present series, viz., ‘‘ Killarney,” by 
Balfe; ‘‘Hark, I hear the Organs Peal!’ Glever; 
“Nancy Lee,’’ Adams; ‘‘ Temperance Battle Cry,”’ 
Mastbur ‘*Last Rose of Summer;” ‘‘ Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye;” ‘‘Java March.” The 30 pieces 
will be mailed post-paid for $1.20. 

A beautiful and complete arrangement, by Cra- 
mer, of the airs from the opera, ‘Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” has just been issued, price $1.00. Also the 
waltz from the same opera, price 50 cents. Hither 
of the above mailed post-paid upon receipt of price. 
The Monthly Musical Journal for March contains a 
choice selection of vocal and instrumental music. 
Subseription price only sixty cents a year. Sample 
numbers sent for six cents. Address orders for music 
or music hooks to Wm. H. Boner & Co., agts., No. 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tue Inter Ocean, Chicago, in writing of Gopry’s 
Lavy’s Book, says: ‘‘ It is such a magazine as can 
be taken to the most refined and cultivated home, 
and read with profit.” 

The Herald, Utica, Mo., says: ‘‘We may well 
say of this periodical that it is one of the most 
refined, high-toned magazines published in America, 
and should receive the encouragement of every lady 
who would be well informed as to the literature and 
fashions of the day.”’ 

The Press, Winnebago, Minn., says: ‘‘ The prb- 
lishers of ‘GopEy’ seem determined to excel all 
other kindred magazines for 1878, and certainly 
thus far they have done it. No lady can afford to 
be without GopEr.”’ 

The Standard, Fishkill Landing, N. Y., says: 
‘*We are glad to see this old and favorite ladies’ 
magazine showing such evidences of improvement 
as are apparent in each successive number.” 





AN automaton that speaks is the latest curiosity. 
Fabre has spent twenty years in constructing the 
ingenious mechanism of this talking Frankenstein 
and the ‘‘ counterfeit presentment” of a man, which 
it completely resembles in appearance and voice. 
The figure has organisms corresponding to the ar- 
rangement of the mouth, the larynx, and the chest ; 
and, strange to say, there are keys behind the figure 
so as, when pressed, to produce a kind of vocal piano, 
each key representing a vocal sound, and the opera- 
tor being able to ‘‘ play upon words’’ in the manner 
of the human articulation. This talking Psycho 
can carry on conversation; and the movements of 
the mouth are so like nature that they are able to 
teach the deaf and dumb how to carry on a system 
of speech by imitating them. 





Brecomine.—If you would be exempt from uneasi- 
ness, do nothing which you know or suspect is wrong; 
and if you wish to enjoy the purest pleasure, always 
do everything in your power which you know is 
right. 








Men whose genius is developed by their literary 
works seldom possess ability as conversationalists. 
Descartes, the famous mathematician and philoso- 
pher; Le Fontaine, celebrated for his witty fables ; 
Buffon, the great aaturalist, were all singularly de- 
ficient in the powers of conversation. Marmontel, 
the novelist, was so dull in society that his friend 
said of him, after an interview, that he must go and 
read his tales to recompense himself for the weari- 
ness of hearing him. As to Corneille, the grandest 
dramatist in France, he was completely lost in society f 
—so absent and embarrassed that he wrote himself 
a witty couplet, importing that he was never intel. * 
ligible but through the mouth of another. Wit on 
paper seems to be something widely different from 
that play of words in conversation, which, while it 
sparkles, dies; for Charles II., the wittiest monarch 
that ever sat on the English throne, was so charmed 
with the humor of ‘‘ Hudibras,’’ that he caused him- 
self to be introduced, in the character of a private 
gentleman, to Butler, its author. The witty king 
found the author a very dull companion, and was of 
opinion, with many others, that so stupid a fellow 
could never have written so clever a book. Addison, 
whose classic elegance has long been considered a 
model of style, was shy and absent in society, pre- 
serving, even before a single stranger, stiff and dig- 
nified silen*e. In conversation, Danté was taciturn 
and satirical. Rousseau was remarkably trite in 
conversation — not a word of fancy or eloquence 
warmed him. Milton was unsocial, and even irrita- 
ble, when much pressed by the talk of others. 





HAsTeE in making one’s plans is less valuable than 
slowness and sureness in the consideration, and all 
due speed and promptitude in carrying them out. 
Hasty impressions of things are as certain to be wrong 
as hasty impressions of people; and the half know!- 
edge that results from a superficial seamper through 
places is almost worse than no knowledge at all. 
Undue baste, indeed, which must not be confounded 
with energetic action wisely considered and power- 
fully performed, is a form of unwisdom to be depre- 
cated wherever met with, and is sure never to come 
to good ends. It is better to go up stairs step by 
step with safety, if a little slowly, than to break 
your shins by mounting two ata time, and tumbling 
over your own feet; and it is better to come down 
at a zensible and rational speed than to make one 
stride, and that a long one, from the top to the bot- 
tom, with a broken neck or a bruised back as the 
result of your over-speed. It is better to go quietly 
up the mountain than to rush along at railroad pace, 
and lay the foundation of a heart disease in conse- 
quence; and, in all things, ‘“‘slow and sure” goes 
further than ‘‘ rash and swift,’’ and the accomplish- 
ment of the end is more important than the quick- 
ness of the means by which that accomplishment 
may be brought about, but also may be entirely 
frustrated instead. 





Apversity.—He who has not known adversity is 
but half acquainted with others or himself. Con- 
stant success shows us but one side of the world. 
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Tus Livine-Room.—No matter how plainly fur- 
nished it may be, if it has a sunny exposure and is 
made beautiful with plants, the living-room becomes 
a place of rest for mind and body. If it has a bay- 
window, it is rich in beauty. We can hang no pic- 
tures on our walls which can compare with the pic- 
tures lying outside our ample window. Rosy dawns, 
golden-hearted sunsets, the tender green and chang- 
ing tints of spring, the glow of summer, the pomp 
of autumn, the white of winter, storm and shine, 
glimmer and gloom—all these we can have and enjoy 
while we sit in our sheltered room as the changing 
year rolls on. Noone can be really happy in dark 
rooms; they bring depression of spirits, imparting 
a sense of confinement, of isolation, of powerless- 
ness, which is chilling to energy and vigor. But in 
the light is good cheer. Even in a gloomy house, 
where walls and furniture are dingy and brown, you 
have but to take down the heavy curtains, open wide 
the window, hang brackets on either side, set flower- 
pots on the brackets and ivies in the pots, let the 
warm sun stream freely in, to bring health to our 
bodies and joy to our souls. 

A Practicat Parxter.—Genius is often thought 
to be impracticable, and an eminent writer has said 
it always borders on insanity, and is unfitted for the 
common duties of life. But the highest order of 
genius, like Shakspeare’s and Goethe’s, is simply 
insight and force, and assures success in small 
things, no less than in great. An article in the 
Edinburgh Review brings out the practical side of 
the genius of Leonardo da Vinci. He was one of 
the greatest painters of the world, but was quite as 
remarkable for skill in mechanics as in art. He 
invented designs for thirty kinds of mills, one of 
them a treadmill; also for windlasses, cranes, ma- 
chines for wire-drawing, plate-rolling, and file-cut- 
ting; he invented, also, saws, drills, looms, a sur- 
gical probe, a roasting-jacket, still common in Italy, 
an artist’s camp-stool, and the wheelbarrow now in 
use everywhere. He invented, also, a great num- 
ber of toys for children, remarkable for their inge- 
rnity. But in spite of the large income he received 
trom his paintings and inventions, the great man 
was always in pecuniary trouble, He made money 
rapidly, only to spend it with reckless extragance, 
and was always poor. 

Harmonious Cotor-Contrrasts.—The following 
list of harmonizing colors will be found very useful 
. in selecting wall-decorations or colors for any pur- 
pose: Red with green; blue with orange; yellow 
with violet; black with warm-brown; violet with 
pale-green ; violet with light rose; deep blue with 
golden-brown ; chocolate with light blue; deep red 
with gray; maroon with warm-green; deep blue 
with pink ; chocolate with pea-green; maroon with 
deep blue; claret with buff; black with warm- 
green. 





THERE are strings in the harp of every life, though 
covered with dust, that give out music when the 
wings of truth stir the air. 


Pgearts.—To such perfection has the manufacture 
of artificial pearls been carried, that none but con- 
noisseurs can readily distinguish the real from the 
false. The manufacture has gradually spread from 
France to Italy and Turkey, and pearls of all kinds 
of form and color are now made. At the Exposition 
of the Products of French Industry, at Paris, in 
1856, a high reputation had -been attained for these 
imitation pearls, which were so admirably made by 
M. Constant Vales that it was impossible at first 
sight to distinguish the real from the false strung 
alternately on the same string, and there is also 
claimed for them the merit of not being affected by 
perspiration, water, or any other effect of wear. He 
received a silver medal then from the jury, and per- 
fection of French imitation pearls has been sustained 
at subsequent International Exhibitions up to the 
present day. At the same Exhibition another 
maker showed four strings of pearls, two of them 
real, and two false, which the upinitiated could not 
distinguish, yet one may be set down as costing 
seven shillings and the other £700. As false pearls 
were too perfect in form, in shape, and light, it be- 
came necessary to imitate the imperfections of na- 
ture, and this is now effectively done. 

Tue Waterville Mail, of Waterville, Maine, says 
of the Lapy’s Boox: ‘‘In all its appointments the 
magazine is a model of its kind.” 

The Corinthian, Corinth, Miss., says: ‘‘ Our iady 
friends should subscribe to this standard work, as 
they will find it an almost indispensable aid to them ; 
and, on every occasion when reference to it is made 
for particulars of dress, a reliable and complete fash- 
ion guide.”’ 

Frixpine FAvutt witn tHe Worvp. — There isa 
class of people in the world who make it the chief 
business of their lives to depreciate existence and its 
blessings; who speak of this world as a ‘‘vale of 
tears,’ an ‘‘abode of sin and sorrow,” a ‘‘daily 
cross,’’ a ‘‘realm of blighted hopes,’? and so on 
through the entire category of such expressions. 
In nine cases out of ten, our world is just what we 
make it. If we resolve to see only the dark side, 
we shall, of course, see no sunshine. If we choose 
to live in a cellar, the sun will not be likely to come 
down out of the heavens, and seek us out in our ob- 
| security. 








Tre Steep or Cartprenx.— Tune Herald of Health 
cautions parents not to allow their children to be 
waked up in the morning. Let nature wake them ; 
she will not do it prematurely. Take care that 
they go to bed at an early hour—let it be earlier 
and earlier, until it is found that they wake up 
themselves in full time to dress for breakfast. 





Oup Dr. Sam Johnson knew what he was talking 
about when, in his dictionary, he put this definition : 
‘*Network: anything reticulated or decussated at 
equal distances, with interstices between the inter- 
sections. ”’ 
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Lire Aims.—Every one should try to better his 
condition if he can. The poor man should try to 
increase his means; the sick man to improve his 
health; the ignorant man to acquire knowledge; 
and the foolish man to get understanding. In such 
matters the great question is whether the desired 
improvement is within our reach. To long for what 
we cannot attain, or to grieve because it is unattain- 
able, is simply to play the part of the child that 
cries for the moon. Let us know ourselves and our 
position. Let us know what we have and what we , 
want; and then, let us next inquire whether what 
we want can be got by striving for it. If it cannot ¢ 
be got, let us think of it no more, or endeavor to 
compensate for the want in some other way. A short 
man may wish to be tall, but he cannot add an inch 
any more than a cubit to his stature. He may, 
however, be a very worthy and respectable man, for 
all that, if he conducts himself with propriety and 
simplicity, and does not, as short men sometimes do, 
render his diminutive size more conspicuous by con- 
ceit and affectation. 





Mr. Drew, the famous temperance worker, tells 
this apt story, which is as good as a whole temper- 
ance lecture itself. He said the best temperance 
speech he ever listened to was made once by a little 
Concord boy, who, when asked by a benevolent lady, 
a neighbor, why he did not come to her house for 
cold victuals, as had been his wont, replied: ‘‘I 
don’t need tocome; my father has signed the Reform 
Club pledge. He don’t drink any more, and we have 
warm victuals over in our house!’ That was the 
whole story, artlessly yet pointedly told. 





A ‘*BRIDAL FAN’’ displayed in a New York store 
deserves description. It has a mother-of-pearl frame, 
with oval mirrors in the end pieces, set around with 
diamonds, eighteen in number, The top of the fan 
is white satin, painted by hand with sprays of orange 
flowers. An edge of exquisite lace, one and a half 
inches wide, finishes the top. 





‘‘ NEVER give advice nor salt till you’re asked,” 
says the old proverb. How many things we could 
well afford to forget for the sake of remembering a 
few, and this is one. 








Here is the last Paris story: M. X is a 
widower. Since the time he lost his wife, whom he 
adored, five years ago, he has not left off looking 
every day at the locket containing the hair of his 
dear and austere companion. The other day he 
had a visit from a friend at the moment when he 
was dyeing the lock of hair of the much loved one. 
** What are you doing?’’ asked his friend. ‘* You 
see well enough, I am dyeing this hair an ash- 
blonde, because the color is much worn now. I wish 
the hair of my ‘sainted Maria’.to be always in 
fashion.’’ 





Iw the affairs of life activity is to be preferred to 
dignity, and practical energy and despatch to pre- 
meditated composure and reserve. 


— 





—— 


AN ALPHABET OF Goop CounsEL.—Attend eare- 
fully to the details of your business. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well—then decide positively. 

Dare to do right; fear to do wrong. 

Endure your trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battles bravely, manfully 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold your integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation or business. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep-your mind from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe the Sabbath day. 

Pay your honest debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Tender to every one a kindly salutation. 

Use your leisure time for improvement. 

Venture not upon the threshold of sin. 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

Yield not to discouragements. 

Zealously labor for the right, and success is cer- 
tain. 

MAN could direct his ways by plain reason, and 
support his life by tasteless food; but God has given 
us wit, and flavor, and brightness, and laughter, and 
perfumes, to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, 
and to charm his pained steps on the burning marl. 

Ir a bee stings you, will you go tothe hive and 
destroy it? Would not a thousand come upon you? 
If you receive a trifling injury, don’t be anxious to 
avenge it; let it drop. It is wisdom to say little 
respecting the injuries you have received. 





Everytaine that mskesa man’s life purer, makes 
him love his wife and children with deeper affection, 
is good; everything that makes men sacrifice wife, 
children, and their comfort, is bad. 





‘* Work, but don’t worry,”’ the old saw says; but 
some people don’t work, so they take it out in wor- 


rying. 





Tue ‘upper ten’’ have abolished note-paper. 
Elegant cards are substituted. The cards are very 
elegant pasteboard, about four inches by three, 
edges gilt, and the name of the house handsomely 
engraved on the top. The cards, written back and 
front, are fixed into an exactly fitting envelope, and 
adorned with a monogram in colors on the back. 





Farmers feed and clothe the world, yet they have 
but little to do in ruling it, or making and modify- 
ing its laws. . 





Art possesses a language which speaks to all eyes, 
and is understood by all nations. 
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Tue Advertiser and Gazette, Providence, R. L., 
says :— 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—It seems hardly worth 
while for us to publish a line in commendation of 
this old-established periodical, which has gained so 
wide a celebrity and patronage throughout our own 
country and abroad; but we cannot refrain from 
saying, at this early season of the year, that the 
new numbers just received afford unmistakable and 
most gratifying evidence that the very high charac- 
ter of Gepgey’s Lapy’s Boox is not only steadily 
maintained, but is sven advanced. Never was this 


old and admired periodical more valuable and desir- | 


able for the intrinsic worth, interest, and elegance 
of its matter and illustrations than it is now; and 
its immense circulation is not at all surprising. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, tiie fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the LApy’s Book have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may oecur in remitting. 














DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of purple 
silk and wool. The polonaise is made of the striped 
wool goods, with trimming of the silk and buttons. 
The underskirt is of silk, with flounces as trimming 
of silk and wool. White chip bonnet, trimmed with 
ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of white silk, with bro- 
eaded flowers in gay colors over it in bunches; it is 
made in a court train, cut square in the neck. The 
front of the dress is of plain white silk, trimmed 
with plaitings of white and blue silk and lace; the 
train is edged with narrow band of silk and blue 
plaiting. White lace mitts. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of elephant-colored silk of 
two shades; it is made in the princess form, of the 
lightest shade, with bands of the darker up the 
front; buttons, sleeves, and scarf drapery of the 








same. Deep linen collar, with Duchess lace around 
the neck and edge. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of two shades of moss-green 
silk and damassé. The front breadth is of the 
lightest shade in lengthwise pufis, with ruffles of 
the two shades at the sides. ‘The polonaise of the 
damassé with revers at side, cuffs upon sleeves, and 
collar of the lighter silk. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of striped silk grenadine. 
The underskirt is of white silk with a plaited flounes 
of pink silk on the edge, and an embroidered band 
above it. The polonaise is of the striped grenadine, 
the lower edge trimmed with two rows of Duchess 
lace, the upper drapery trimmed with pink silk 
fringe, a band of embroidery, and a spray of pink 
flowers. Low corsage of silk with grenadine over it, 
trimmed with narrow silk bands. 





TIDY PRINTED IN COLORS. 

WE call the attention of our readers to a new fea- 
ture in our Magazine this month—the colored design 
for a tidy to be worked on Java canvas. The design 
is in full working size, and adds another bright at- 
traction to the Book, which cannot fail to be popu- 
lar. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of gray bourette. The 
underskirt is made of silk, trimmed with plaited 
ruffies; the polonaise is trimmed with fringe, with 
silk cut in points going down the back, with a loop 
falling at the end. Chip hat, trimmed with gray 
feather and gay flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of black silk. The coat 
bodice and back of skirt are cut in one, fastened by 
bows; the front of bodice is a basque. The front 
breadths of overskirt are shirred, as are also the 
sides, into the back. The front of underskirt is 
plain; the back trimmed with box plaitings. The 
apron overskirt is trimmed with fringe. Black chip 
bonnet, trimmed with black and old-gold-colored 
ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 3.—House dress. The polonaise is made of 
Louisine silk, myrtle-green, with threads of old 
gold, cardinal, and ivory over an underskirt of plain 
green, trimmed with one plaited ruffle. The polo- 
naise has cuffs, sash, and narrow bands around edge 
of skirt, collar, and cuffs of the plain silk. 

Fig. 4.—Silver chatelaine, with chain for fan 
and bouquet, with the silver holder attached to it. 

Fig. 5.—Evening coiffure. The hair eut to fall 


‘short over the forehead, and arranged in puffs and 


curls in the back. 

Fig. 6.—Evening coiffure. The hair arranged in 
puffs and curls, with long catagon braid in back. 

Fig. 7.—Gray chip bonnet, trimmed with cardinal 
silk, old gold ornament, and gray feathers. 

Fig. 8.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with moss- 
green satin, flowers, feathers, and ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Black chip bonnet, trimmed with blue 
and black double-faced ribbon; blue inside the 
turned-up coronet. : 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and back view of dress 
madz of deige, suitable for either the house or street, 
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It is made with but one skirt, trimmed to simulate 
a second skirt in front; the waist is plaited intoa 
yoke in the back, and has a vest in front. The full- 
size pattern is given for cutting it upon diagrain. 

Fig. 12.— Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with 
double-faced ribbon, old gold and black, and a feather 
of the two colors; gay flowers upon the right side of 
the face trimming. 

Fig. 13.—Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with two 
shades of brown silk and ribbon. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
house dress, made of navy-blue mixed woollen goods. 
The underskirt is of plain blue silk, trimmed with 


knife plaitings; the polonaise is also trimmed with | 


a plaiting of silk. Sash ends are cut on the polo- 
naise at the side, and knotted in the back. 

Fig. 16.—Black cashmere house dress, made with 
a polonaise, trimmed with guipure lace and bows of 
gros grain silk bound with satin. 


Fig. 17.—Sacque for lady, made of gros grain | 


silk, trimmed with French lace quilled; gros grain 
ribbon bows and passementerig fringe. 
Figs. 18 and 19.—Fashionable collar and sleeve, 


made of fine linen lawn laid in plaits, and edged | 


with Duchess lace. 

Figs. 20 and 23.—Front and back view of ladies 
sacque with open sleeve. The sacque is made of 
plain gros grain silk, the sleeves of mata/assé extend 
around and meet in the back; it is trimmed with 
a narrow knife plaiting, headed with passementerie ; 
the sides are laced up with cords, tassels, and buttons. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of polo- 
naise for girl of ten years, made of striped deige, 
trimmed with a box plaiting ; sash and bow fastened 
upon the side seams. 

Fig. 24.—Ladies’ chemise laid in box plaits, the 
plaits fastened by a narrow band; it is edged with 
torehon lace; the sleeves are made to correspond. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Front and back view of walking 
dress for little girl, made of gray cashmere, trimmed 
with bands of navy-blue silk; fichu cape crossed in 
front, the ends falling on the back. 

Figs. 27 and 28.—Front and back view of dress 
for boy of four years, made of brown camel’s-hair, 
trimmed with a side plaiting across the back, up the 
front; collar, and cuffs. 

Figs. 29 and 30.—Front and back view of sacque 
for child of four years, made of cloth, bound with 
silk; it is cut double breasted, buttoned down with 
buttons, square collar in back. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


ALTHouGH the present fashion borrows its ele- | 


ments from all epochs, it strives in vain to restore 
the details thereof, and tries and rejects one after 
another. This season the bourette goods will be 


the most popular; they have at a short distance | 
the appearance of plain goods, while, if near, the | 


pin-heads or figures of the different colors have a 
most pleasing effect. These goods are always made 
up with plain silk or wool of the prevailing color in 
the goods. These dresses cf two different materials 
answer a double purpose, being both fashionable and 


economical ; almost every lady has in reserve an old 
silk dress of a solid color; with a small quantity of 
| any wool goods there is sufficient to compose a new 
toilet. Of the silk are made the back breadths of 
| the skirt, the sleeves and the trimmings, and of the 
other material the corsage, the front of the skirt 
| (trimmed with the same material as the back of the 
skirt), and the mantelet. With the many cheap and 
pretty goods which we see, a pretty and inexpensive 
costume can be made. 

The spring fashions differ so immaterially from 
| those that have been worn, that the changes can 
hardly be defined. However, we will endeavor to 
make such distinctions as have suggested themselves 
| to our minds after a careful examination of a large 
| number of toilets that have been received with 
favor. For example, it may be said that the sever- 
ity of the Princess dress promises to be relieved by 
simulating either a vest or plastron. One of the 
real novelties is a style of embroidery called, after a 
| style of architecture, the Byzantine; it consists of 
| an arrangement of beads of various colors: white, 
black, blue, sky and marine, bronze-green, dark-red, 
| and ruby, the latter rerhaps the most stylish of all. 

The color which gained some popularity in the early 
| part of the winter has reasserted itself with such 
power as to supplant the créme—this is the old-gold 
| color. It is particularly becoming to brunettes, it 
| lights up so admirably and so charmingly sets off 
the complexion. The corsage habit is still worn, 
but it is absolutely necessary that it should fit fault- 
lessly, otherwise it is unsightly ; this does not signify 
that polonaises will not be worn, for all styles are 
worn and are equally fashionable. 

The following is perhaps the most popular style of 
making dresses: rather short skirt, with overskirt 
real or merely simulated by means of trimmings, 
corsage separate and very long, and wrappings to 
| mateh. These wrappings are of various forms, the 
most popular for the warm weather will be the 
mantelets, scarfs, and visites; these are cooler than 
sacques, and as the season advances will be more 
| popular; but of one thing let our readers be assured, 
| that a wrap of some kind is an indispensable adjunct 
to every street costume. Carrick capes are very 
much worn upon all outside garments. They are 
seen on cloth sacques, on basques of plain costumes, 
| on poionaises, on dolmans, on English cloth travel- 
| ling cloaks, and finally on linen ulsters. They are 
worn deeper than they were in the winter, and 
some are lightly trimmed with rows of braid. Sets 
of three capes are on wraps, but basques have only 
one or two. The capes are worn without any other 
wrap, but they are not very generally admired. 
| Strong and pretty buttons imported for spring 
| costumes are of colored pearl, larger than a dime, 
| and sewed on through eyes in the centre. Some of 
these are tinted to match bourettes, others are of 
plain white, brown, or blue, and are quaintly carved. 
These pearl buttons are used on wash goods, as well 
| as upon woollen dresses, and even on silk costumes. 

New balmoral skirts for spring are made of light- 
| gray, brown, or écrz-twilled flannel, and trimmed 
| with bias bands of plaid goods in the popular blue 
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and green mixture, or in subdued colors. The top 
of the skirt is a deep yoke, and the flounces are 
gathered and trimmed with the plaid bands. The 
Princess petticoat is made of white muslin cut in a 
clinging shape that makes them plain over the hips. 
They have a yoke at least a fourth of a yard deep 
across the front and side gore, and this yoke extends 
plainly down the back to within half a yard of the 
bottom, where the fulness of the back breadth is 
gathered in and gives the effect of a fan balayeuse 
that supports the skirt nicely. 

Straw bonnets were formerly made but in one 
color; now they are to be found in all shades to 
match the dress goods. This is, however, an expen- 
sive fashion, which does not meet with as much 
favor as matching the bonnet and dress for a winter 
costume; many, therefore, have the deep-yellow 
Tuscan straws trimmed with a color to corresvond. 
If these are not used, the favorite and most tashion- 
able colors are in the sober tints of mode, drab, sil- 
ver, beige, clair de lune, Havana, tan, wood, mastic, 
and ashes-of-roses, the same pinkish-drab that for- 


- merly went by this name. To contrast with these 


are the moss and olive-green, fresh rose, pale sky- 
blue, poppy-red, and various yellow shades from 
the palest cream tints to the darkest mandarin. A 
novelty in a chip bonnet is of gray alternating with 
silver braid on the whole bonnet, Other bonnets 
have points of cardinal or of blue velvet in the 
fancy straw brim, while still others have the straw 
crown most quaintly folded over on top and on the 
sides, and ornamented there with rows of buttons of 
black velvet, or gilt, or steel. Black and white 
chip are much mixed together. Very close brims 
are on wany bonnets, but there is little doubt that 
coronet fronts are the most popular for spring, and 
will be for summer. A pretty bonnet for spring 
wear is of fine black chip, with an Alsacian bow on 
top, and a frill of black Spanish lace below the 
crown. A bow of gold (metal) ribbon holds a bunch 
of rosebuds and leaves low down on the left side of 
the crown. The brim is bound with gold braid, and 
the face trimming is a black Jace ruche. The Tus- 
can straws are trimmed in @ variety of ways; a 
favorite is the large T'rée rosette of yellow-watered 
ribbon on the top, a bouquet of dark damask roses, 
with worm-eaten leaves, and| mignonette, while the 
rolled coronet is covered with myrtle-green velvet. 
This is a very elegant design, yet very simple and 
easily copied. The reader mjust remember that the 
large rosette is of loose, sidertted loops, perhaps 
twenty in number, of inch-wide ribbon, and must 
not be stiff and prim looking. One of the special 
novelties to relieve quiet colprs is gold and silver 
ribbon. This is an inch or mote in width, is thinner 
and more flexible than the mefal braids, and is used 
as bows, or as loops forming parts of bows that are 
partly of satin ribbon, or else to tie houquets of 
flowers. Satin is the first choice for trimming, either 
in the piece, cut bias, or else in ribbon; two inches 
is the favorite width of the latter; this is mostly 
double-faced satin on both sides,} yet each of a differ- 
ent color. Watered silk ribborjs are next in favor; 
fringed ribbons are also a novplity; they have an 





inch-wide satin stripe down the middle, with a fringe 
of the same width on each side. Jardiniére ribbons 
have the fringe of many colors, while the stripe in 
the middle is of solid color. Ombre ribbons have a 
shaded satin stripe in the middle. Ostrich tips 
dusted with gold are seen on the new French bon- 
nets. 

As to flowers, our pen fails us in the attempt to 
describe their beauties; we will merely state that 
the flowers represent every blossom known to the 
garden, the woods, or the fields; and with these are 
natural grasses, seed-pods, grain, and other oddg 
clusters cf skeleton buds, being merely the green 
calyxes of rosebuds stripped from their colored petals. 
Worm-eaten, faded-green leaves are among the most 
natural things shown. 

In spring costumes we notice the following as good 
models: a dress of gray and white neigeuse and 
Louise-blue silk. ‘The bodice is in the Henri III. 
style, and formed of alternate stripes of neigeuse 
and silk. It is a deep cuirass, with very long, 
round basque. The sleeves are of blue silk. The 
skirt, of the gray and white neigeuse, is trimmed 
across the front with a deep band of blue silk, and 
round the bottom with a flounce composed of alter- 
nate plaits of neigeuse and silk; it is drawn up 
tight behind with long loops of blue silk. This 
dress should be worn with a deep, square collar and 
cuff in the Medicis style, either in Renaissance point 
or in starched cam rie edged with lace, and with a 
blue straw hat with a long, gray feather. The 
palaét to match should be of neigeuse, deeply 
trimmed down the front with blue silk, and with 
blue silk revers to the neck and sleeves. 

A walking costume of quite a new style, and 
which promises to be popular, is of myrtle-green 
Cashmere; the skirt kilted all the way down, and 
all round, and without any train; above this skirt 
a deep scarf of bronze silk draped across the front 
and loosely knotted twice at the back, terminating 
into short-plaited ends. The bodice is plaited, also, 
and put on to a square, plain shoulder-piece; it is 
finished with a plain band round the waist. This 
bodiee is buttoned in the middle of the back. This 
style of short costume, with kilted skirt, promises to 
be very fashionable for the country, and also for 
walking in town in muddy weather. A long semi- 
fitting jacket and Russian eap with feather aigretto, 
complete the costume. 

Colored embroidery is the novelty in imported 
underclothing; and this is now so delicately done 
that it is not objected to by ladies who hitherto have 
not worn anything but white needlework. The 
edges and ruffles of garments are finished with tiny 
seallops of three colors; the first scallop is pale-blue, 
the next dark-red, the third yellow, and a delicate’ 
vine tracery is then wrought inside in colors to 
match. 

The combination garment rapidly gains in favor, 
as doing away with a number of garments; the 
favorite is a corset waist with drawers attached, and 
this does away with a chemise; sometimes this is 
high in the neck, and others are low-necked, as 
fancy dictates. Fasuion. 
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It is made with but one skirt, trimmed to simulate 
a second skirt in front; the waist is plaited intoa 
yoke in the back, and has a vest in front. The full- 
size pattern is given for cutting it upon diagram. 

Fig. 12. — Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with 
double-faced ribbon, old gold and black, and a feather 
of the two colors; gay flowers upon the right side of 
the face trimming. 

Fig. 13.—Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with two 
shades of brown silk and ribbon. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
house dress, made of navy-blue mixed woollen goods. 
The underskirt is of plain blue silk, trimmed with 
knife plaitings; the polonaise is also trimmed with 
a plaiting of silk. Sash ends are cut on the polo- 
naise at the side, and knotted in the back. 

Fig. 16.—Black cashmere house dress, made with 
a polonaise, trimmed with guipure lace and bows of 
gros grain silk bound with satin. 

Fig. 17.—Sacque for lady, made of gros grain 
silk, trimmed witb French lace quilled; gros grain 
ribbon bows and passementerie fringe. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Fashionable collar and sleeve, 
made of fine linen lawn laid in plaits, and edged 
with Duchess lace. 

Figs. 20 and 23.—Front and back view of ladies 
sacque with open sleeve. 
plain gros grain silk, the sleeves of ma/adassé extend 
around and meet in the back; it is trimmed with 
a narrow knife plaiting, headed with passementerie ; 
the sides are laced up with cords, tassels, and buttons. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of polo- 
naise for girl of ten years, made of striped dezge, 
trimmed with a box plaiting ; sash and bow fastened 
upon the side seams. 

Fig. 24.—Ladies’ chemise laid in box plaits, the 
plaits fastened by a narrow band; it is edged with 
torchon lace; the sleeves are made to correspond. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Front and back view of walking 
dress for little girl, made of gray cashmere, trimmed 
with bands of navy-blue silk; fichu cape crossed in 
front, the ends falling on the back. 

Figs. 27 and 28.—Front and back view of dress 
for hoy of four years, made of brown camel’s-hair, 
trimmed with a side plaiting across the back, up the 
front; collar, and cuffs. 

Figs. 29 and 30.—Front and back view of sacque 
for child of four years, made of cloth, bound with 
silk; it is eut double breasted, buttoned down with 
buttons, square collar in back. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

AttTHovuGnH the present fashion borrows its ele- 
ments from all epochs, it strives in vain to restore 
the details thereof, and tries and rejeets one after 
another. This season the bourette goods will be 
the most popular; they have at a short distance 
the appearance of plain goods, while, if near, the 
pin-heads or figures of the different colors have a 
most pleasing effect. These goods are always made 
up with plain silk or wool of the prevailing color in 
the goods. These dresses of two different materials 
answer a double purpose, being both fashionable and 
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economical ; almost every lady has in reserve an old 
silk dress of a solid color; with a small quantity of 
any wool goods there is sufficient to compose a new 
toilet. Of the silk are made the back breadths of 
the skirt, the sleeves and the trimmings, and of the 
other material the corsage, the front of the skirt 
(trimmed with the same material as the back of the 
skirt), and the mantelet. With the many cheap and 
pretty goods which we see, a pretty and inexpensive 
costume can be made. 

The spring fashions difer so immaterially from 


those that have been worn, that the changes can 


The sacque is made of | 


hardly be defined. However, we will endeavor to 
make such distinctions as have suggested themselves 
to our minds after a careful examination of a large 
number of toilets that have been received with 
favor. 
ity of the Princess dress promises to be relieved by 
One of the 
real novelties is a style of embroidery called, after a 


For example, it may be said that the sever- 
simulating either a vest or plastron. 


style of architecture, the Byzantine; it consists of 
an arrangement of beads of various colors: white, 
black, blue, sky and marine, bronze-green, dark-red, 
and ruby, the latter perhaps the most stylish of all. 
The color which gained some popularity in the early 
part of the winter has reasserted itself with such 
power as to supplant the créme—this is the old-gold 
color. It is particularly becoming to brunettes, it 
lights up so admirably and so charmingly sets off 
the complexion. The corsage habit is still worn, 
but it is absolutely necessary that it should fit fault- 
lessly, otherwise it is unsightly ; this does not signify 
that polonaises will not be worn, for all styles are 
worn and are equally fashionable. 

The following is perhaps the most popular style of 
making dresses: rather short skirt, with overskirt 
real or merely simulated by means of trimmings, 
corsage separate and very long, and wrappings to 
match. These wrappings are of various forms, the 
most popular for the warm weather will be the 
mantelets, searfs, and visites; these are cooler than 
sacques, and as the season advances will be more 
popular; but of one thing let our readers be assured, 
that a wrap of some kind is an indispensable adjunct 
Carrick capes are very 
They are 


to every street costume. 
much worn upon all outside garments. 
seen on cloth saeques, on basques of plain costumes, 
on polonaises, on dolmans, on English cloth travel- 
ling cloaks, and finally on linen ulsters. They are 
worn deeper than they were in the winter, and 
some are lightly trimmed with rows of braid. Sets 
of three capes are on wraps, but basques have only 
one or two. The eapes are worn without any other 
wrap, but they are not very generally admired. 
Strong and pretty buttons imported for spring 
costumes are of colored pearl, larger than a dims, 
and sewed on through eyes in the centre. Some of 
these are tinted to Match bourettes, others are of 
plain white, brown, or blue, and are quaintly carved. 
These pearl buttons are used on wash goods, as well 
as upon woollen dresses, and even on silk costumes. 
New balmoral skirts for spring are made of light- 
gray, brown, or écrv-twilled flannel, and trimmed 
with bias bands of plaid goods in the popular blue 
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The top 
of the skirt is a deep yoke, and the flounces are 


and green mixture, or in subdued colors. 


gathered and trimmed with the plaid bands. The 
Princess petticoat is made of white muslin cut in a 
clinging shape that makes them plain over the hips. 
They have a yoke at least a fourth of a yard deep 
across the front and side gore, and this yoke extends 
plainly down the back to within half a yard of the 
bottom, where the fulness of the back breadth is 
gathered in and gives the effect of a fan balayeuse 
that supports the skirt nicely. 

Straw bonnets. were formerly made but in one 





color; now they are to be found in all shades to 


match the dress goods. This is, however, an expen- | 


sive fashion, which does not meet with as much 
favor as matching the bonnet and dress for a winter 
costume; many, therefore, have the deep-yeliow 
Tuscan straws trimmed with a color to correspond. 
If these are not used, the favorite and most fashion- 
able colors are in the sober tints of mode, drab, sil- 
ver, beige, clair de lune, Havana, tan, wood, mastic, 





and ashes-of-roses, the same pinkish-drab that for- 


merly went by this name. To contrast with these 
are the moss and olive-green, fresh rose, pale sky- 
blue, poppy-red, and various yellow shades from 
the palest cream tints to the darkest mandarin. A 
novelty in a chip bonnet is of gray alternating with 


silver braid on the whole bonnet. Other bonnets 


have points of cardinal or of blue velvet in the 
fancy straw brim, while still others have the straw 
crown most quaintly folded over on top and on the 
sides, and ornamented there with rows of buttons of 
black velvet, or gilt, or steel. Black and white 
chip are much mixed together. Very close brims 


are on many bonnets, but there is little doubt that | 
coronet fronts are the most popular for spring, and | 
' 


will be for summer. A pretty bonnet for spring 


wear is of fine black chip, with an Alsacian bow on 
top, and a frill of black Spanish lace below the 
erown. <A bow of gold (metal) ribbon holds a bunch 
of rosebuds and leaves low down on the left side of | 
The brim is bound with gold braid, and 
The Tus- 


can straws are trimmed in a variety of ways; a 


the crown. 





the face trimming is a black lace ruche. 


favorite is the large Twrés rosette of yellow-watered | 
ribbon on the top, a bouquet of dark damask roses, 


with worm-eaten leaves, and mignonette, while the 


rolled coronet is covered with myrtle-green velvet. 


This is a very elegant design, yet very simple and 
easily copied. The reader must remember that the 
large rosette is of loose, irregular loops, perhaps 
twenty in number, of inch-wide ribbon, and must 


not be stiff and prim looking. One of the special 


novelties to relieve quiet colors is gold and silver 
ribbon. 


This is an inch or more in width, is thinner 
and more flexible than the metal braids, and is used 
as bows, or as loops forming parts of bows that are 
partly of satin ribbon, or else to tie bouquets of 
flowers. Satin is the first choice for trimming, either 
in the piece, cut bias, or else in ribbon; two inches 
is the favorite width of the latter; this is mostly 
double-faced satin on both sides, yet each of a differ- 
ent color. Watered silk ribbons are next in favor; 


fringed ribbons are also a novelty; they have an | 


inch-wide satin stripe down the middle, with a fringe 
of the same width on each side. Jardiniére ribbons 
have the fringe of many colors, while the stripe in 
Ombre ribbons have a 
shaded satin stripe in the middle. Ostrich tips 
dusted with gold are seen on the new French bon- 
nets. 

As to flowers, our pen fails us in the attempt to 
describe their beauties; we will merely state that 


the middle is of solid color. 


the flowers represent every blossom known to the 
garden, the woods, or the fields; and with these are 
natural grasses, seed-pods, grain, and other oddz 
clusters of skeleton buds, being merely the green 
calyxes of rosebuds stripped from their colored petals. 
Worm-eaten, faded-green leaves are among the most 
natural things shown. 

In spring costumes we notice the following as good 
models: a dress of gray and white neigeuse and 
The bodice isin the Henri IIT. 
style, and formed of alternate stripes of neigeuse 


Louise-blue silk. 
and silk. It is a deep cuirass, with very ‘ong, 
round basque. The sleeves are of blue silk. The 
skirt, of the gray and white neigeuse, is trimmed 
across the front with a deep band of blue silk, and 
round the bottom with a flounce composed of alter- 
nate plaits of neigeuse and silk; it is drawn up 
tight behind with long loops of blue silk. This 
dress should be worn with a deep, square collar and 
cuff in the Medicis style, either in Renaissance point 
or in starched eam ric edged with lace, and with a 
blue straw hat with a long, gray feather. The 
palet6: to match should be of neigeuse, deeply 
trimmed down the front with blue silk, and with 
blue silk revers to the neck and sleeves. 

A walking costume of quite a new style, and 
which promises to be popular, is of myrtle-green 
Cashmere; the skirt kilted all the way down, and 
all round, and without any train; above this skirt 
a deep scarf of bronze silk draped across the front 
and loosely knotted twice at the back, terminating 
into short-plaited ends. The bodice is plaited, also, 
and put on toa square, plain shoulder-piece; it is 
finished with a plain band round the waist. This 
bodice is buttoned in the middle of the back. This 
style of short costume, with kilted skirt, promises to 
be very fashionable for the country, and also for 
walking in town in muddy weather. A long semi 
fitting jacket and Russian cap with feather aigrette, 
complete the costume. 

Colored embroidery is the novelty in imported 
underclothing: and this is now so delicately done 
that it is not objected to by ladies who hitherto have 
not worn anything but white needlework. The 
edges and ruffles of garments are finished with tiny 
scallops of three colors; the first scallop is pale-biue, 
the next dark-red, the third yellow, and a delicate 
vine tracery is then wrought inside in colors to 
match. 

The combination garment rapidly gains in favor, 
as doing away with a number of garments; the 
favorite is a corset waist with drawers attached, and 
this does away with a chemise; sometimes this is 
high in the neck, and others are low-necked, as 


fancy dictates. Pasnion. 
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THE ACTUAL MAY-DAY. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume, 





CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 









Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 
2 2v Scroll, with name, 10c. post. paid. 
GEO. I. REED & CU., Nassau, N. Y. 


Retail rice $7 750 only $235; $ 50, $175. _ Or- 
PIANO | em 6 st tops, $120: 13, $96; 12, $85; 9, 
; 2, $45—brand new, warranted, 15 
aa test trial. Other bargains, 24 pp. 
Illustrated Newspaper all about Piano- 
Organ war, free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washing’n, \.J. 


INTING VicToR g 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PPRESsSbBsS . Hand-iInkers, 68 to $20, 

Large Illustrated Catalogne fo - | &elf-Inke #6 to €250, 

tanps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, W est Meriden, Conn, 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL styles and sizes 


for INVALI3S’ AND CRIPPLES’ 
Self-Propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, 
durability, and ease of movement 
unequaile d. Patentee and maker of 
the“ Rolling Chairs” pushed about 
at the Centennial Send stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
lugue, and mention GopgEy's Lapy’s Book. 
_H iERB ERT! Ss. SMITH, 32 Platt L St., N. ¥. ° 














sc ARLET, “tims, Viciet, Tallow, Purple, Maroon, 
BROWN. 
BLACK. 


Color any article 


Leamon’ 8 Dyes: of silk. wool,ectton, 


leathers. etc. War- 





-fancy dyeing. Almost any article of clothing after 
having been used unti! faded or dingy can be made 


GREEN 
BLUE, scent es ey by neing estored with Leamon's Dyce 


RED. Black as much better than logwood. Sold by druggists. or 
any color sent by Mail for 25 cts., Five for 

$1.00. Send for Book and beautiful Samples, Free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Ve. 
50 | LARGE MIXED CARDS with name, 13c, or 
‘40 in case 13c, Outfit 10c, Down. & Co., Bristol, Conn. 


~ Hlamdseme Pictures Free !—Two elegant 6x8 
Chromos, worthy toador n the walls of any home, and 
a Three Months’ Trial of Letsctre Hours, acharming 
Tepes vay full of the best Stories, Poetry, 
Wit, ete., sent Free to any one sending Fifteen Cents 
(stamps taken) to pay mailing expenses. Money re- 
turned to those not satisfied they get Double Value. 

L. Patten & Co., publishers, 162 William St., N. Y. 
$i5 OOin | prizes, and ‘vig | pay given 1toagents; w rite now. 

66 jie a week in your own town. Termsand $5outifit 
3 e. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


m POTTERY DECORATIONS 


For Vases, Urns, Cuspadores, ctc., 
Scrap-Book Illustrations, and 
Ornamental Designs for Screens. 


The largest variety in the country. 
Over 70 different style sheets on hand. 
8, 10, 12, 15, 20 or 25 sheets for 21.. 
10 or 12 sheets for 50c. 6 sheets for 
2c. Catalogues, 3c. All sent post free 
on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Agents wanted. 

F. TRIFET, Foreign Stamp Dealer, 
61 Court Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
to 2 mig 4 at home. § Samples worth $% 

ree, STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 

$10¢ © $253 = SURE made by Agents selling 

& our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

gpuemmmmmeees Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth 

$5, oon ost-paid, for 85 cents. Tlustrated Cata- 

logue Ree. J. HW. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
Earublished 1830. 
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FLAVORS; 
Pare, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 









Unequaled in De'cfous Purity and Great Strength, | 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
4 GREEN Osea a7 VOU naam 


Tr FOR SLOO EACH. +4 


We will send free by mail and guarantee their 
safe arrival in good condition, 

1 Boose. 12 different varieties, for - $1.00 
Verbenas, 20 different varieties, for $1.00 

18 Basket & ‘Bedding Plants, 15 sorts, for $1.00 
Geraniums, 10 different varieties, for $1.00 
Tuberoses, all flowering bulbs, for $1.09 
Gladiolus, all flowering bulbs, for - $1.00 
Carnations, 8 splendid sorts, for - $1.00 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs, 6 sorts, for $1.00 

A hundred other things cheap. 

An 80-page Illustrated Catalogue free to all applicants. 


Also.an immense Stock of Fruit 
Ornamental rees 
hrubs, etc. A 64-page 

etc., and 16-page price list free. 

year. 13 Creenhouses. 400 Acres. 
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CODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


The substantial worth of this, the oldest magazine in America, makes its high popularity. 


OUR STEEL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


These splendid new designs, executed expressly for the ninety-sixth and ninety-seventh volumes, are 
works which would grace the proudest library. No other magazine has attempted to secure individual 
services so costly as those of Mr. Darley for an entire year; but we are determined that every subscriber 
to Gopry’s Lapy’s Book shall be satisfied, and we shall spare no expense to gratify all. To read Walter 
Seott’s novels is an education in itself, and to see Mr. Darley’s illustrations of them is to enhance their 
teachings. These plates could not be successfully published separately for the price at which we furnish 


the entire Book. 
OUR LITERATURE. 


Many of the leading writers of America commenced their literary career in Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boor. 
It has been and will continue to be the school for rising merit, and its high standard of purity makes it a 
magazine that clergymen universally recommend. 


OUR CARICATURES. 


The demand for really fine and humorous caricatures, both in this eountry and abroad, is enormous. 
But to supply them requires rare ability and long study. No earicaturist in America stands higher than 
Mr. A. B. Frost, and his drawings may be seen in each number of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boog. 


OUR PARLOR DRAMAS. 


The high moral standard of these must be apparent to the most casual reader. They are utterly free 
froin the objections of the public stage, convey most admirable teachings agreeably and impressively, and 
cultivate the taste, improve the memory, and establish the self-possession of those who take part in them, 


OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


As the crowning gem of this department shines the double extension colored fashion plate, with {ts 
five colored figures. It is the wonderful eoloring of this plate which makes it superior to anything pub- 
lished. 

It is a matter of curprise how we can give on paper so exactly the color proper to be used in a fashion- 
able dress. This is a seeret best known to ourselves. But our readers can rest assured that the shade of 
any dress represented in Gopry’s Fashion Plate is the correct one for such a dress at the time of the 
publication of the plate, and in fashion the right color is a prime if not the first consideration. Our Extra 
Diagram Pattern, full size, is a new and attractive addition to the Book. 


OUR WORK DEPARTMENT AND HOME ADORNMENT ARTICLES, 


The highly practical character of these appeals to the heart of the eareful housekeeper, who can eull 
from them bits of information easily acquired, by means of which she can adorn her house or make her 
attire. 

Our Reeeipts, Juvenile Department, and other attractions too numerous io dwell on in detail, are 
exciting the attention of the press of the country, and go with the rest toward making this magazine what 
it ever has been—THE BEST AND ONLY GENUINE 


mBADY’S BOOK IN THE vwoRLD. 





TERMS FOR 1878, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


One copy, one year . ° » + «  . $800) the person getting up the club, making nine 

‘Two copies, one year... ° ° d ° . 500) copies. $19 00 

Three copies, one year . ° ° . ° - 700) Ten copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 

Four cople 3, One year. ‘ ‘ . 900 person getting up the elub, making eleven 

Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to copies. 22 50 
the person getting up the club, making six Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
copies. - 13 00 person getting up the = a —— 

Eight copies, one year, ‘and an extra copy to | One copies : . - 422 00 


a Money for Clubs must be sent all at one time. Additions may be made at Club rates. The 
uADY’s Book will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may com- 
mence with any month in the year. Back numbers can always be supplied. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by mail, a Post-orrice OrpeR on Philadelphia, a Drart or 
CuEck on any of the principal Eastern cities, or a ReGisteRED LETTER, is preferable to bank notes. All 
remittances should be made payable, and all letters addressed, to the 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


N. E. cor, Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Free from ACIDS and . 
a AND other foreign substances 
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WEEN You BUY 


AT THE AMERICAN SEWING MACHINES, 


The only Sewing Machines which have @ Self-Threading Shuttle, 


The blind ean thread them, and they are so simple and light runnin 
that they can be operated by a child. . g 


Moderate in price, and every machine warranted. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 


Main Office, 1318 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 
ALSO BRANCH OFFICES AT 


12! 5th St., San Francisco, Cal. 139 Snperior St., Toledo, Ohio. 

170 Tremont St., Galveston, Texas. 10 Nth 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

244 Wabash Ave., Chieaco, IN. 41 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 

177 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio Cor. Charles and Saratoga St., Balt. Md. 























